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EASTERN 
WORLD 

the  GANDHI  .TRAGEDY 

The  bullets  which  felled  Mahatma 
J  Gandhi  hit  everything  that  is  decent 
and  valuable  in  the  world.  They  hit  it 
more  than  they  did  the  great  Indian 
Saint,  whose  spirit  will  live  for  ever. 
The  tragedy  of  his  martyrdom  has 
created  an  immense  impression  on  the 
British  public.  The  test  whether  the 
world,  and  in  particular  India,  Is  ripe 
for  Gandhi’s  spiritual  leadership  widi- 
out  the  support  of  his  powerfol  pre- 
^  sence,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain, 
^  however,  that  the  immediate  reaction 
was  not  as  feared  by  pessimists  and 
that  Pandit  Nehru’s  insj^ng  person- 
5  ality  carried  the  weight  over  the  most 
critical  days.  In  his  hands  now  are 
.  the  keys  to  the  India  which  Gandhi 
wanted  to  achieve. 

8  DOMINION  OF  CEYLON 
j  The  full,  sparkling  splendour  of  the 
East,  complete  with  caparisoned 
10  Temple  elej^nts,  dancers,  torchlight 
processions  and  traditional  gowns  was 
employed  to  celebrate  Ceylon’s  coming 
into  her  new  status  as  a  self-governing 
Dominion.  After  150  years  of  British 
rule  which  followed  centuries  of  Portu- 
i*  gese  and  Dutch  regimes,  the  new 
Dominion  is  the  first  Crown  Colony 
to  attain  that  independent  status.  The 
j7  (msion  is  not  only  one  for  Ceylon  to 
rejoice  but  also  for  Britain,  which,  step 
18  by  step,  has  dudfuUy  prepared  the 
island  for  this  memorable  hour  and  her 
citizens  for  their  new  responsibilities. 
21  A  solid  government  machinery  has 
been  left  to  deal  with  the  manifold 
problems  which  confront  the  new 
"  Dominion  and  the  smooth  and  friendly 
spirit  in  which  the  transfer  of  power 
has  been  achieved  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  most  cordial  relations  between  the 
two,  now  equal,  countries. 

25  , 

JAPAN’S  CABINET 

21  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  practical  aim 
Japan’s  Social  Democrats  had  in  mind 
31  when  they  precipitated  Mr.  Tetsu 


strongest  party  in  the  House,  their  143 
seats  are  constantly  endangered  by  the 
threat  of  the  combined  votes  from  the 
two  right-wing  parties,  the  “  Liberals  ” 
and  the  “  Democrats.”  and  even  if  their 
impatience  with  Mr.  Katayama’s 
hesitant  attitude  in  some  matters  can 
be  understood  on  theoretical  grounds, 
their  party’s  de  facto  position  should 
have  made  them  think  twice.  Mr. 
Katayama’s  difficulties,  conditioned  by 
an  qneasy  coalition,  were  considerable 
and  his  achievements  arc,  therefore, 
doubly  remarkable.  In  London  some 
of  his  measures  have  been  appreciated, 
especially  his  attempts  to  normalise 
Japan’s  economy  and  his  energetic  fight 
against  black  market  and  inflation,  his 
police  reform  and  new  criminal  code, 
were  noted  with  interest.  Moreover, 
his  fight  against  the  Zaibatsu  was 
followed  closely,  and  if  his  party  col¬ 
leagues  advocated  the  more  drastic 
measures  of  immediate  nationalisation, 
one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  Japan 
may  not  be  ripe  for  this  step. 

UNITED  NATIONS  AND  KOREA 
It  seems  now  unlikely  that  the  Korean 
question  will  be  settled  by  March  31st 
as  scheduled.  After  the  Soviet  refusal 
to  allow  the  U.N.  Commission  to  enter 
Northern  Korea,  the  matter  has  now 
been  referred  back  to  Lake  Success, 
where  the  “  Little  Assembly  ”  is  now 
trying  to  save  the  situation  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  dangerous  precedent.  For 
should  the  Russians  continue  their 
policy  of  non-co-operation,  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  Nations  itself  will  be 
chaUeng^,  as  the  resolution  on  a 
Korean  commission  was  voted  by  an 
overwhelming  majoiity  with  the  Soviets 
and  their  satellites  abstaining.  Nobody 
can  blame  the  Commission  itself  for 
their  failure.  Its  chairman.  Dr.  K.  P. 
S.  Menon  of  India,  attempted  with 
great  skill  to  maintain  the  impartial 
character  of  the  U.N.  body  which  could 
not  recognise  the  38th  parallel  bound¬ 
ary  “except  as  a  poMcal  anomaly 
which  must  be  removed.”  His  promise 
to  ensure  freedom  for  all  parties,  fre  m 
the  extreme  Right  to  the  extreme  Left, 
and  his  remarks  that  there  was  enough 
room  in  the  world  to  contain  both  the 
Russian  and  American  systems  was  a 
sensible  suggestion  for  a  compromise. 
This  attitude  seems  to  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  Americans  as  well,  who  have 
made  considerable  concessions  in  the 
SwVth,  v/’ier’  t’’?  Trt3“'ir!  ^ 


has  introduced  a  land  reform  calcu¬ 
lated  to  take  the  wind  out  of  co..*.- 
munist  sails.  According  to  this  bill,  all 
landowners  holding  more  than  twelve 
acres  must  sell  the  excess  to  the  state, 
and  tenant  farmers,  which  constitute 
78  per  cent,  of  all  Korean  farmers,  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  buying  land 
on  easy  terms.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
are  consolidating  a  regime  friendly  to 
themselves  in  the  North,  where  they 
are  reported  to  have  set  up  a  “  Demo¬ 
cratic  People’s  Republic  ”  and  to  have 
equipped  a  strong  army  which,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops,  would 
be  able  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Korea. 
These  are  ill  forebodings  for  the 
future.  It  is  still  time  for  the  Soviets 
to  show  some  good  will  and  to  end 
that  two-year  bickering  which  up  to 
now  prevented  the  Korean  people  from 
obtaining  independence  which  was 
{M'omised  to  them  by  all  the  Allies  aiKl 
which  they  rightly  deserve. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 
The  decision  of  the  Malayan  Chinese 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  withdraw 
their  boycott  of  the  new  Federation 
of  Malaya  was  a  wise  step  which  will 
not  only  strengthen  the  working  of  the 
new  constitution  but  also  the  position 
of  the  powerful  Chinese  community  as 
an  integral  factor  in  the  new  develop¬ 
ments.  The  new  constitution,  which 
came  into  effect  on  February  1st,  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  process,  and 
constitutes  an  honest  step  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  uninterrupt^  progress  to¬ 
wards  complete  self-government.  The 
strong  Federal  Government  has  powers 
in  almost  every  legislative  question, 
and  the  establishment  of  full  .citizen¬ 
ship  rights  of  a  completely  new  cate- 
go^  which  leaves  its  recipients  the 
fre^om  to  remain  nationals  of  other 
countries,  should  soon  produce  a  spirit 
of  responsible  collaboration  <ihd.  in¬ 
deed.  Malayan  patriotism  shared  by  all 
races  of  the  peninsula. 


BcUcviiig  in  the  Creedom  of  the  prcee- 
this  Journal  rcprcecnts  a  femm  where 
articlee  containing  many  different, 
and  often  controversial  opinleas  are 
being  published.  They  do  not  nec, 
cssartty  axprese  the  views  er  policy 
of  the  paper. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  RETROSPECT 

by  a  Siamese  Correspondent 


Although  Siam  rarely  hits  the  international  head¬ 
lines,  she  contrives  to  make  each  occasion  worthy  of 
a  large  size  in  printers’  type.  The  latest  coup  d’etat 
in  this  normally  placid  country  is  old  news  now  and  doubt¬ 
less  forgotten  in  many  quarters.  This  article,  accordin^y, 
makes  no  claim  to  a  “scoop”  but  rather,  as  its  title 
suggests,  attempts  to  take  stock  of  the  results  some  six 
weeks  later. 

The  writer  was  on  .  the  spot  at  the  time — was  out,  in 
fact,  in  the  streets  of  Bangkok  late  in  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  November  8th,  when  the  first  tanks  came  creak¬ 
ing  along  in  the  direction  of  the  Defence  Ministry.  He 
remembers  that  a  European  companion  wonder^  why 
the  mere  sight  of  tanks  seemed  to  bring  the  possibility 
of  revolution  automatically  to  the  minds  of  the  Siamese 
people  present,  not  knowing  that  June,  1932,  is  still  vivid 
in  the  memory  and  that  the  outward  signs  of  the  two 
occasions  were  almost  identical.  He  has,  moreover,  been 
almost  constantly  in  Bangkok  since  that  evening  and  while 
claiming  the  advantages  of  eye-witness  experience  for  his 
present  assessment,  accepts  the  criticism  that  his  view  of 
the  wood  may  have  become  blurred  by  the  trees. 

The  unassailable  fact  remains  that,  overnight,  Siam 
changed  her  government,  without  the  aid  of  elections  or 
any  of  the  democratic  machinery  established  by  the  consti¬ 
tution,  but  at  the  same  time  without  loss  of  blood  or, 
apparently,  of  temper.  Cynics  predict  that  in  time  Siam 
wiU  perfect  the  art  of  the  coup  d’etat  and,  already,  on 
the  third  use  of  military  power  in  political  affairs,  there 
is  evidence  of  practice  making  perfect:  so  smooth  and 
efficient  was  the  army  machine.  A  handful  of  tanks  and 
soldiers  strategically  placed,  some  silent  swooping  on  key- 
men,  some  equally  silent  escapes  and  the  thing  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  ready  for  announcement — cleverly  interspersed 
with  usual  broadcast  items  as  evidence  of  normalcy — to 
a  largely  dumbfounded  public  next  morning. 

Even  after  the  first  shock,  reactions  were  generally 
unspectacular  and  it  would  seem  that  the  turmoil  and 
Confusion  usually  associated  with  political  revolution  were 
confined,  in  this  case,  to  the  minds  of  the  thinking  public. 
On  Sunday,  November  9th,  life  in  Bangkok  was  made 
unusual  only  by  the  presence  of  soldiers,  stationed  with 
their  equipment  at  a  few  points  on  the  roads  leading  into 
the  city,  clad  shabbily  as  a  demonstration  of  deplorable 
service  conditions  but  treating  the  public  with  civility.  The 
majority  of  the  population,  tricycle  drivers,  shopkeepers 
and  labourers  appeared  unmoved,  being  individually  wary, 
ignorant  or  uninterested.  Discussion  there  certainly  was 
among  all  classes,  in  which  the  name  of  Field-Marshal 
Pibul  figured  prominently."  The  former  dictator  is  by  no 
means  a  universally  unpopular  figure.  Many  people  re¬ 
member  gratefully  the  public  works  of  his  time  and  the 
assurances  that  he  gave  to  their  national  self-respect,  and 
contrast  the  standa^s  of  living  during  and  after  his  rule. 
For  others,  the  memory  of  enforced  wearing  of  hats  and 
gloves  has  become  dim.  Moreover  the  situation  was  ripe 
for  almost  anyone  who  would  promise  a  new  order. 


By  comparison  with  some  other  countries,  Siam  is 
not,  nor  has  she  been,  an  unfortunate  nation.  Her  popula¬ 
tion  is  adequately  fed,  fairly  well  treated  by  nature  and 
possessed  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  political  freedom.  But 
her  citizens  lack  the  understanding  or  the  inclination  to 
compare  their  lot  with  abroad  and  know  only  that  since 
the  war  they  have  suffered  a  steeply  rising  cost  of  living, 
a  corrupt  administration  and  an  absence  of  official  mea¬ 
sures  to  correct  these  things.  Therefore  few  mourn  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  loss  of  the  Thamrong  government  and 
between  these  and  the  minority  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  who  actively  welcome  the  new  regime,  is  the  largest 
section  of  the  population  who  ?ire  waiting,  hoping  and 
murmuring  not.'  .  .  . 

For  them,  there  are  some  favourable  signs.  The 
new  government  was  quick  to  announce  its  realisation  of 
the  people’s  troubles  and  to  jM'omise  retribution,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  death  of  the  late  king,  prompt  action  to  root 
out  corruption  and  to  bring  prices  down.  So  far  the 
practical  results  are  not  impressive.  Certain  individuals, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  death  of  King 
Ananda  Mahidol,  have  been  rounded  up  by  the  military; 
an  overhaul  of  ranking  personnel  in  the  Police  Department 
and  a  reshuffle  of  provincial  administrators  affecting  some 
180  officials  was  quickly  affected;  and  an  appeal  made  to 
merchants  voluntarily  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  com¬ 
modities.  With  the  enactment  of  one  or  two  of  the 
measures  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
impiediate  authorisation  of  the  navy  to  take  action  against 
smuggling,  the  list  of  practical  achievements  is  exhausted 
and  promises  concerning  the  revision  of  teachers’  salaries 
and  agricultural  reform  remain  outstanding.  However  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  time  is  still  young  and  that  much 
of  the  promised  action  must  await  the  approval  of  the 
forthcoming  budget. 

By  comparison,  changes  affected  in  the  constitutional 
machinery  of  the  country  are  bold  and  straightforward. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  absolute  monarchy  in  1932,  Siam 
had  a  so-called  democratic  government,  a  single  House, 
half  elected  by  universal  adult  suffrage  and  half  appointed; 
a  Cabinet;  and  a  Council  of  Regency  during  the  absence 
or  minority  of  the  King.  Details  and  some  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  implications  of  this  arrangement  have  been  d^lt  with 
in  an  earlier  article*.  The  Upper  House,  created  by  a 
post-war  constitutional  amendment,  has  found  a  place  in 
the  1947  scheme.  The  new  provisional  constitution,  there¬ 
fore,  provides  for  two  Houses;  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  100  members  to  be  wholly  elected,  and  an  Upper  House 
of  equal  number  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  or  Council 
of  Regency.  Khuang’s  government  taking  advantage  of  its 
90  days’  lease  of  life  at  Pibul’s  hands  has  already  estab¬ 
lished  its  Upper  House,  unexpectedly  appointing  mainly 
older  men,  well-respected  and  experienced  in  civil  service 
and  already  proving  themselves  by  their  weekly  meetings 
to  be  an  able  and,  moveover,  critical  body.  Likewise  the 
recently  appointed  Supreme  Council  of  State  has  an 
acceptable  composition;  three  well-tried  members  of  the 
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ponces’  class  and  two  civil  servants.  The  preparations  for 
the  genera]  elections  were  gtnng  ahead  ncwmally,  with 
oootests  in  most  districts  and  encouraging  signs  of  public 
interest 

All  these  features  might  equally  well  characterise  a 
more  Intimate  chpge  of  government  But  it  is  the  uih 
nsual  features  in  this  case  tl^t  are  vitally  important  There 
may  Ije  those  abroad  who  excuse  this  military  coup  d’etat 
on  the  grotmd  that  those  who  engineered  it  did  not  under¬ 
stand  t^  significance  of  their  act  in  the  light  of  democracy. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Thou^  Siam  may  lack 
certain  essentials  of  true  democracy,  she  understands  well 
enough  the  implications  of  dictatorship  and  the  part  played 
in  it  by  military  power.  It  is  proof  of  their  understanding 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  military  leaders 
attempted  to  justify  their  act  Tliey  claimed  to  provide 
the  only  available  means  of  ridding  their  country  of  a 
government  that  had  created  an  unbe^ble  state  of  affairs. 
The  weakness  of  their  case  will  be  obvious  to  readers,  but 
diere  arises  at  the  same  time  a-point  of  interest  to  the 
older  democracies.  In  Siam,  there  exist  in  practice  few 
of  the  theoretical  safeguards  against  a  bad  or  inefficient 
govemmait  Public  Qpinion  is  nebulous,  representation 
inefective  and  the  principles  of  democracy  misunderstood 
by  or  unknown  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  people.  Educa- 
tira  is  needed  above  all  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  by  what  means  the  office  of  any  government 
could  be  constitutionally  terminated  before  its  term  expires. 
The  claim  of  the  army  had.  therefore,  some  basis  in 
reality  and  was  supported  by  verbal  allegiance  to  the 
duone,  by  a  strong  denial  of  personal  motive  on  the  part 
of  Pibul  and  the  promise  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  military 


intervention  within  an  appointed  time.  The  fears  of  those 
who  dreaded  even  a  temporary  military  r^ime  were  partly 
quelled  by  the  preservation  oi  a  free  jness  and  free  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  arrests  were  made  by  the 
military  and  in  one  or  two  places  the  sheep’s  clothing 
appear^  a  little  threadbare.  Nai  Khuang  Abhaiwong 
un^rtook  to  form  a  government,  was  joined  by  some 
reputedly  able  men  and  is  the  present  Premier.  True  to 
thm  promise  the  army  leaders  have  recently  resigned. 
How  hr  Khuang  has  bwn  dominated  by  them  or  to  what 
extent  their  influence  continues  is  known  only  to  the  .very 
few.  The  signs  are  that  he  maintained  an  independent 
attitude.  Perhaps  Khuang  has  his  own  source  of  support 
if  the  navy,  as  rumoured,  is  jealous  of  the  role  played  by 
the  army. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  atmosj^re  in  Bangkok 
is  one  of  guarded  optimism.  Nothing  has  come  of  the 
many  reports  of  pending  armed  cofiflict,  and  the  revolution 
remains  a  bloodless  one.  The  former  Senior  Statesman. 
Nai  Pridi  Panimyong  has  remained  outside  Siam  since  his 
escape.  Criticism  of  his  absence  is  more  or  less  balanced 
by  praise  for  his  action  in  making  a  broadcast  appeal  to 
his  followers  not  to  resort  to  armed  resistance.  The  long 
term  thoughts  of  a  few  are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
a  country  that  has  had  three  major  coups  d’etat  in  IS 
years.  The  case  against  the  army  in  terms  of  fact  is  not 
strong — the  use  of  public  money  and  some  arrests.  On 
paper  the  case  is  stronger  and  calls  in  question  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  delicate  organism  of  democracy  by  the 
repeated  use  of  force. 

*  See  our  issue  August,  1947. 


BURMESE  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  INDEPENDENCE 

by  On  Pe  (Rangoon) 


IT  will  not  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  freedom  came 
to  Burma  as  a  surprise.  Of  course,  it  is  not  that 
Burmans  do  not  deserve  it,  but  they  never  expected 
that  it  would  come  so  easily  as  it  had  come.  When 
“B^oke”  Aung  San  sent  an  “ultimatum”  to  the 
Mtish  Government  in  November,  1946,  demanding  out- 
ti^t  independence,  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s 
f^om  League  felt  that  the  demand  would  not  be  met 
with  a  snap  of  the  fingers.  Some  of  them  had  sincerely 
thought  that  the  indep^ence  woifld  have  to  be  fought 
for  with  an  armed  rising.  So  an  underground  movement 
vas  set  afoot,  and  arms  and  ammunition  were  stored  to 
neet  a  rather  unlikely  emergency.  The  emergency  never 
did  arise,  and  Aung  San  return^  from  London  with  an 
fireement  which  served  as  a  preliminary  to  the  eventual 
Bdependence  of  Burma. 

Even  then  the  man  in  the  street  did  not  quite  believe 
that  freedom  would  be  forthcoming  in  due  course,  or, 
M  Aung  San  had  promised,  within  one  year.  The 
Bperiences  that  the  Burmans  had  had  during  the  pre-war 
fays  of  the  British  rule  and  during  the  Japanese  regime, 
fad  taught  them  to  feel  sceptical  about  die  promise  to 


grant  independence  to  Burma.  They  had  once  had  “  Inde¬ 
pendence  ”  granted  them  by  the  Japanese,  and  they  knew 
what  sort  of  independence  that  was.  lliey  had  heard 
British  Prime  Ministers  in  succession,  making  vague  dusive 
promises  of  “progressive  realisation  of  sdf-govemment,” 
and  they  knew  what  those  promises  had  come  to  mean. 
They  had  seen  the  British  making  a  “  successful  retreat  ” 
when  the  Japanese  invading  forces  had  entered  Burma, 
leaving  the  Burmans  in  the  lurch.  They  had  also  learnt 
with  deep  regret  that  when  the  British  were  well  out  of 
the  reach  of  die  enemy,  they  had  accused  the  Burmans  of 
collaboration  with  the  Japanese,  and  branded  them  as 
“traitors.”  So  whenever  the  subject  of  Burma’s  indepen¬ 
dence  crept  into  the  conversation,  one  of  them  was  r^y 
with  the  usual  retort:  “Is  it  different  from  the  one  the 
Japs  had  granted  us?  ” 

This  scepticism  had.  however,  not  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  Burmese  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Burmese  masses 
had  an  implicit  faith  in  Bogyoke  Aung  San  and  w^ 
prepared  to  go  through  thick  and  thin  with  their  leader. 
The  A.F.P.F.L.,  with  all  its  faults  and  defects,  could  not 
be  undermined  by  any  of  the  oppositionists.  Aung  San 
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was  firmly  and  consistently  following  his  policy  of  obtain¬ 
ing  Burma’s  freedom  without  an  aimed  insuriection,  and 
was  steadfastly  working  for  an  amicable  settlement  with 
the  British.  Although  he  might  not  have  faith  in  the 
previous  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  certainly 
had  a  firm  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Labour 
Govemnwnt.  So  we  have  now  in  Burmese  political 
history  a  notable  doctrine  called  in  Burmese,  Bogyoke  Ian 
sin  (Bogyoke’s  Programme),  which  strongly  advocates  sin¬ 
cere  and  close  friendship  with  the  British  and  for  peaceful 
negotiations  for  independence.  It  might  be  surprising  to 
the  Conservative  Press  in  England  to  learn  that  the  man 
it  had  been  persistently  attacking  as  a  trouble-maker  was 
to  the  very  last  days  of  his  life  a  true  friend  of  the  British. 

The  unexpec^  death  of  Bogyoke  and  his  six  col¬ 
leagues  did  not  cause  any  deflection  from  the  course,  or 
“  the  path  to  independence,”  laid  down  by  Bogyoke.  His 
successor,  Thakin  Nu,  who  enjoys  a  similar  confidence 
of  the  people,  saw  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  scheduled  by  Bogytflce.  So  the  situation  did  not 
change  a  whit  with  the  unexpected  removal  of  Bogyoke 
from  the  Burmese  political  scene.  The  attainment  of 
freedom  for  Burma  became  a  routine  matter,  and  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-Burmese  Treaty,  popularly  called  in 
Burma  “Nu-Attlee  Agreement,”  a  norm^  procedure. 

Of  course,  the  Treaty  did  not  receive  a  good  press 
in  Burma,  and  many  of  its  inherent  defects  were  pointed 
out.  The  Communists,  the  only  active  opposition  party 
in  Burma,  used  it  as  a  to  hang  their  charges  against 
the  A.F.P.F.L.  and  against  the  Socialists  who  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  League.  But  the  country  did  not  want  to 
make  a  fuss  about  the  Treaty  so  long  as  Independence 
was  forthcoming.  When  Independence  came  they  were 
not  as  much  excited  as  had  been  expected  of  them  by 
others.  They  looked  seriously  at  the  thing  called  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  went  about  their  daily  work  as  usual.  Mean¬ 
while  they  heard  some  talk  of  a  Chinese  frontier  commis¬ 
sion  official  making  an  “  academic  ”  claim  of  a  vast  stretch 
of  land  at  the  Burma  frontier,  calling  it  China’s  domain. 
This  has  served  as  a  reminder  to  the  Burmans  of  their 
grave  responsibility  of  Defence. 

Being  unaccustomed  to  being  a  free  nation  for  over 
sixty  years,  and  being  a  small  nation,  the  Burmese  are 
entertaining  all  kinds  of  fear  so  rampant  in  a  small  nation. 
The  man  in  the  street  has,  however,  had  the  satisfaction 
that  the  British  who  had  come  to  rule  Burma  for  the  last 
half  century  had  at  last  returned  to  beelat  (Britain).  There 
is  frankly  a  lingering  hatred  of  the  Burmese  people  for  the 
British  ‘‘  masters  ”  who  used  to  lord  it  over  the  Burmans, 
and  the  Burmese  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  This. 
I  think,  is  a  psychological  phenomenon,  and  does  not  in 

any  way  constitute  hatred  for  the  British  as  a  nation. 

There  has  been  a  rumour  afloat  outside  Burma  that 
the  present  National  Government  is  out  to  harass  the 
pro-British  section  of  the  Burmese  people.  This  is,  1 
should  say.  a  trick  played  by  some  of  the  dissatisfied 

imperialists  and  their  stooges.  It  is  the  “unexpurgated 
truth”  that  there  is  no  anti-British  feeling,  worth  the 

name,  among  the  Burmese,  for  they  know  full  well  that 
Britain  is  not  necessarily  the  country  of  Churchills  and 
Gammanses !  The  last  Governor  of  Burma.  Sir  Hubert 
Ranee,  for  instance,  enjoys  the  sincere  regard  of  the  Bur- 

mese  people.  The  reason  for  his  popularity  is  obyious. 


When  the  entire  country  was  threatened  with  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  a  political  revolution  and  unrest  due  to  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Aung  San  and  his  colleagues,  which  was  in  fact 
designed  as  a  coup  d’etat,  it  was  Sir  Hubert  who  saved 
the  situation  by  helping  Thakin  Nu  form  a  cabinet  withio 
a  few  hows  after  the  crime  had  been  committed.  He 
was  affectionately  nicknamed  Nga  Yant  Min,  whidi 
denotes  “harm  warded  off.”  I  should  think  that  the 
British  Government  had  made  a  happy  choice  in  the  last 
Governor  of  Burma. 

It  is  the  time  for  mixed  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the 
Burmese.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when  the 
British  “  masters  ”  made  a  “  slave  ”  of  the  Burmese  peo{^, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  British 
sincerity  in  implementing  the  promise  of  independence. 
The  Burmese  are  still  labouring  under  a  persistent  suspicion 
for  the  British  imperialists,  and  many  of  them  must  have 
been  making  an  impotent  effort  in  pladng  the  In^pen- 
dent  Burma  in  the  wrong  light  c5therwise,  we  sho^ 
not  have  heard  the  rumours  that  the  present  Burmese 
Government  is  out  to  victimise  the  {Mro-British  nationals. 
The  feelings  of  the  Burmese  toward  the  British  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  While  still  suspecting  the  British  im 
perialists,  the  Burmese  people  have  a  sincere  love  for  the 
British  masses  and  the  Labour  Government.  There  an 
two  names  unpopular  with  the  Burmese  man  in  the  street 
They  are  Churchill  and  U  Saw,  and  the  reasons  ai^ 
obvious. 

The  doubts  entertained  by  the  Burmese  of  the  genuine 
ness  of  the  independence  granted  by  the  British  have  now 
been  gradually  removed,  and  there  is  an  eagerness  to  wort 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  thus  regained 
The  present  Burmese  Government  is  not  so  strong  as  ii 
ought  to  be  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  but  its  efficienev 
is  not  to  be  questioned.  There  are  many  things  tha 
require  immediate  attention.  The  economic  rehabilitatkn 
is  of  first  importance,  and  nationalisation  schemes  an 
offering  innumerable  difficulties  just  as  similar  schemes  hav^ 
offered  to  Britain.  But  Burmans  are  noted  for  their  adapt'l 
ability,  and  the  schemes  will  certainly  come  through  withn| 
the  scheduled  period. 

The  difficulties  the  problems  present  to  the  Govern 
ment  can  be  overcome  with  the  co-operation  of  the  peoj^ 
The  faith  in  the  A.F.P.F.L.,  as  secured  by  the  sterlint 
honesty  of  the  late  Bogyoke,  has  remained  intact  Thaldi 
Nu  is  also  noted  for  his  honesty.  There  are  many  defect 
in  the  present  Government,  but  the  masses  are  cheerfuBj 
condoning  them.  They  realise  that  the  task  before  the 
Government  is  a  huge  one,  and  that  the  full  and  US' 
wavering  support  of  the  people  is  most  essential 

The  steady  growth  of  a  free  and  responsible  press  is  a 

happy  augury  for  the  development  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  which  should  iM’ove  the  lie  to  the 
glib  statement  that  the  Burmese  are  a  people  with  fasciit 
tendencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Burmese  were  defi-| 
nitely  not  totalitarian  even  during  the  days  of  the  Burmcsel 
kings  whose  autocratic  rule  was  not  more  dictatorial  thai| 

^  any  other  monarchy  of  the  ancient  West 

The  proof  of  the  Burmese  love  for  democratic  freeJ 
dom  can  be  seen  in  the  hearty  resistance  against  tbJ 
Japanese.  Some  critic  might  say  that  the  Burmese  haa 
simply  served  the  time,  and  allied  with  the  Allies  mere|)l 

because  the  Allies  were  then  winning.  ITie  real  reasq 
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for  the  resistance  against  the  Japanese  is  that  the  Japanese 
■  had  slapped  our  face,  and  restricted  personal 
Ixjfve  of  ^rsonal  freedom  is,  I  think,  the  most  noteworthy 
tnh  in  tte  -Burmese  character. 
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Independence  was  the  surprise  gift  of  the  British,  so 
to  speak,  but  now  within  a  month  the  Burmese  seem  to 
have  regained  their  equilibrium,  aixi  are  setting  out  to  work 


out  their  own  problems.  The  issues  are  still  confused  and 
many  of  them  are  taxing  the  brains  of  the  Government. 
The  need  of  able  hands  is  felt  in  every  department  (A 
administration,  and  the  need  seems  to  be  even  greater  in 
the  economic  si^re.  Effective  readjustment  will  have  to 
be  made.  Long-term  schemes  are  being  drawn  up.  Some 
have  already  been  launched,  while  many  more  are  in 
preparation. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  INDO-CHINESE  CRISIS 

by  A  Special  Correspondent 

{The  author  of  this  article  is  a  high  military  authority  who  formerly  served  in  Indo-China) 


IT  seems  as  if  the  political  situation  in  Indo-China, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  very  confused,  is  likely  to 
change  before  long  and  to  emerge  from  the  deadlock 
in  which  it  has  remained  for  some  time. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  ^  ex-emperor  Bao  Dai,  who  under  pre^ure.from 
the  Viet  Minh  had  been  compelled  to  resign  in  August. 
I94S.  and  retired  to  Hong  Kong  where  he  lived  under  the 
name  Vinh  Thuy.  met.  for  ^  first  time  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay  of  Along.  Bollaert,  the  French  High  Conunis- 
giooer  in  Indo-chim.  Details  of  the  discussion  are 
mkoown,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  French  Government 
has  agreed  to  negotiate  with  Bao  Dai,  who  had  remained 
dent  since  the  Franco- Vietnamese  agreements  of  March. 
19^,  is  significant;  it  is  also  a  proof  that  the  Ho  Chi- 
regime  is  by  no  means  the  only  solution  to  the 
""(Ifficult  problem  that  to-day  faces  Indo-China. 

Let  us  now  examine  closely  the  various  aspects  of  this 
problem  and  the  issues  at  stake.  The  average  person  not 
tu^  acquainted  with  Indo-Chinese  affairs,  is  often  inclined 
to  believe  and  even  to  write,  that  this  is  a  purely  Franco- 
Vietnamese  affair.  This  is  not  the  case  and  should  only 
be  treated  as  one  of  the  issues.  Nor  should  the  Viet-Nam 
be  confused  with  Indo-china  as  a  whole,  as  it  only  includes 
the  Annamite  element  of  the  peninsula,  where  as  Viet 
Minh  is  the  name  of  a  political  party  and  has  no 
BBographical  meaning. 

In  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  countries  of 
Annamite  population  and  civ^sation,  Indo-china  also 
odudes  other  states  inhabited  by  a  primitive  race  of  Indo- 
Moan  origin  called  Mois  (an  Aimamite  word  which  means 
*Mvage”).  These  Mois  are  to  be  found  in  Cambodia,  in  the 
Laos  and  in  the  Tonkin  highlands.  Their  life  has  been  a 
perpetual  struggle  for  survival  in  spite  of  the  ever  growing 
fetw  of  Annamite  domination,  whose  prolific  population 

i  in  itself  a  menace.  France  has  always  lent  a  helping 
bud  to  these  minorities,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
ihe  should  not  continue  to  protect  them  against  a  politicid 
nghne  which  they  would  be  loath  to  accept.  C5ne  can 
add  that  France  has  fully  recovered  her  pre-war  prestige 

in  these  re^ons  and  that  there  is  complete  harmony  on 
Ibt  point 

There  remains  the  Franco- Vietnamese  conflict  The 
daims  of  the  Annamite  population  as  heralded  by  the 
Vast  Minh  rests  on  two  points : 

(a)  Independence  of  the  territories. 


free- 


(b)  Union  of  the  “  Three  Ky  ”  countries  known  in 
Annamite  as :  The  Bac  Ky  Northern  region 
(Tonkin);  The  Trung  Ky  Central  region  (Annam); 
The  Nam  Ky  Southern  region  (Cochin-China). 
Until  1945  theSe  states  were  under  different  refines  of 
administration.  Tonkin  and  Annam  being  protectorates 
and  Cochin-China  a  French  colony. 

France  seems  prepared  to  agree  to  the  granting  of 
Independence,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  wish 
of  every  Annamite  capable  of  grasping  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  Yet,  could  the  measure  be  really  effective  for 
this  country  of  25  million  inhabitants  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  vulnerable  spots  of  the  Asiatic  continent  without 
sufficient  technical  resources?  It  seems  unlikely  that  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  could  be 
either  possible  or  lasting  without  the  backing  of  a  big 
power  capable  of  being  a  guide  and,  if  the  need  arose, 
a  defender.  This  has  been  realised  by  many  Annamites 
not  biased  by  partisan  passion,  who  would  favour  the 
independence  of  their  country  within  the  French  Uni<m. 

Now  what  about  the  union  of  the  “three  Ky?” 

Ethnically  speaking  the  same  race  is  prevalent  in 
Annam,  Tonkin  and  part  of  Cochin-China.  Moreover,  from 
an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of 
Annam  and  Tonkin  to  be  linked  to  wealthy  Cochin-China 
which  supplies  the  whole  of  the  North  of  the  peninsula 
with  rice,  and  which  up  to  1945  bore  the  main  part 
of  federal  expenses.  But  it  is  equally  easy  to  see  v^y. 
at  first,  the  Cochin-Chinese  were  reluctant  to  join  a  union 
which  they  would  be  expected  to  finance.  However, 
during  the  past  year,  a  certain  evolution  has  taken  place, 
possibly  due  to  skilful  propaganda  or  to  the  disappearance 
of  opponents,  and  to-riay  Cochin-China  seems  prepared 
to  acc^  the  offer  to  enter  into  the  union,  providing  it  is 

guaranteed  a  certain  amount  ot  autonomy.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  political  reaction  due  to  the  fact  Uiat,  as  a  French 
colony.  Cochin-China  considers  itself  more  politically 
advanced  than  its  Northern  neighbours  and  is  opposed  to 
the  ruthless  and  oppressive  totalitarianism  of  the  Viet 

Minh.  Finally,  the  Caodaists  and  the  Hoa-Hao,  Buddhist 

sects,  one  million  and  one  million  and  half  strong,  res¬ 
pectively.  persecuted  by  the  Viet  Minh  and  struggling 
against  Ho  Chi-Ming.  show  themselves  also  favourable  to 
the  idea  of  a  union.  Therefore,  the  two  principal  claims 
heralded  by  the  Viet  Minh  could  be  easily  met. 
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There  remains  the  difiBculty  as  to  with  whom  the 
French  authorities  can  negotiate:  Ho  Chi-Minh  or  Bao- 
Dai? 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  are  repelled  by  the  acts  of  cruelty  of  Ho’s  gangs. 
These  gangs  are  composed  mainly  of  convicts  and  outlaws 
which  have  been  fre^  by  him.  of  deserters  and  even  of 
Japanese,  who  murder,  torture,  arson  and  plunder  the 
la^.  This  scorched  earth  policy  would,  if  not  stopped, 
soon  bring  total  ruin  to  Indo-China.  Ho  Chi-Minh.  as  a 
communist,  uses  the  methods  of  his  party,  but  if  he  is 
not  capable  of  controlling  his  men.  or  willing  to  do  so, 
he  cannot  claim  to  be  the  Leader  of  the  Viet-Nam.  More¬ 
over.  in  siMte  of  his  ofiSdal  statements  and  following  his 
secret  instructions,  his  real  aim  is  to  eliminate  France 
completely  from  the  teiiitoiies.  It.  therefore,  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  France  could  help  to  ascertain  his  authority. 

The  ex-emperor  Bao  Dai  is  not  guilty  of  shedding 


blood,  he  has.  in  fact,  no  armed  forces  to  back  his  dnim 
The  Tonkinese  and  some  of  the  central  Annamite  popula¬ 
tion  are  still  faithful  to  his  dynasty  and  respect  hi^  He 
would  also  rally  the  loyalty  of  the  Cochin-Chinese.  the 
Caodaists  and  the  Hoa  Hao,  and  could  count  on  the 
support  of  some  of  the  nationalistic  parties  whose 
aspirations  for  Indepedence  were  sadly  cheated  by  Ho  Qu- 
Minh’s  brutal  achievements. 

In  the  eventuality  of  Bao  Dai’s  return  to  power,  mudi 
would  still  remain  to  be  done  to  overcome  the  fierce  resis¬ 
tance  which  would  have  to  be  expected  from  Ho  Chi- 
Minh’s  well  equipped  forces.  France,  therefore,  is  not  at 
the  end  of  her  tether,  but  the  notable  military  and  political 
successes  recently  achieved,  show  that  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  reached.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  order 
and  peace  should  be  restored  to  Indo-China  as  soon  as 
possible,  its  geographic  situation  makes  it  one  of  the  critical 

points  of  the  Far  East  and  calls  for  international  inteicsi 


BRITISH  POLICY  TOWARDS  INDONESIA 

bj  a  correspondent  in  Singapore 


IN  .most  countries  of  the  Far  East  British  policy  is 
fairly  clear  and  straightforward.  In  two  countries,  how¬ 
ever.  it  has  been  marked  by  doubts,  differences  of 

opinion,  hesitations,  resulting  in  a  certain  loss  of  effective¬ 

ness.  These  two  countries  are  Indo-Giina  and  the  Indies. 

the  latter  being,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  a  great 
deal  more  important,  because  of  the  size  and  richness  of 
the  area,  the  amount  of  British  capital  involved  and  the 

projMnquity  to  Malaya.  Moreover  the  British  were  more 

heavily  involved  in  the  Indies  after  the  war  because  the 

Dutch,  bdng  weaker  than  the  French,  were  slower  in  being 
able  to  take  over  their  responsibilities. 

In  the  struggle  for  political  and  economic  power  which 
is  in  progress  in  the  Indies,  what  is  the  British  interest? 
That  the  Dutch  should  re-establish  their  position?  Qr 

that  Indonesian  nationalism  should  find  adequate  and 
lasting  expression?  Which  side  should  we  support? 

A  Dutchman  would  say  right  away  that  it  is  false  to 
pose  the  alternatives  in  this  way.  that  the  word  Indonesian 
should  not  be  used  synonymously  with  the  word  Repub- 
Ucan.  and  that  the  true  issue  is  more  between  two  lots 
of  Indonesians — those  who  favour  collaboration  with  the 
Dutch  and  those  who  oppose  it — than  it  is  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Indonesians  as  a  whole.  My  own  view  is 
that,  successful  though  the  Dutch  have  been  in  exploiting 
separatist  movements  and  sorely  pressed  though  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  to-day.  the  latter  is  still  the  symbol  of  Indonesian 
independence  and  its  leaders — men  like  Sukarno.  Hatta. 
Sjarir.  Sjarifuddin,  Haji  Agoes  Salim.  Gani — still  haye  a 
valid  claim  to  voice  the  political  aspirations  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Indonesians. 

Those  British  observers  who  maintain  we  should  give 
full  backing  to  the  Dutch  adduce  the  following  arguments. 
1.  In  Europe  it  is  important  to  Britain’s  security 
that  relations  with  Holland  should  be  of  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible.  Therefore  we  should  give  them  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  in  Asia.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall 


that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  considera¬ 
tions  in  Europe  which  ended  the  first  British  occupatioa 
of  Java,  thus  frustrating  some  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles’ 

more  grandiose  plans. 

2.  Re-establishment  of  Dutch  control  would  be  the 

best  means  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  British  capital 
investment  in  the  Indies,  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Dutch,  being  estimated  before  the  war  at  more  than 
£75,000,000,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  about 

£62,000.000. 

3.  Dutch  control  of  the  Indies  would  prevent  sub¬ 
versive  movements  from  gaining  ground  in  Malaya  aod 
would  indirectly  strengthen  and  perpetuate  British  rule 
in  Malaya. 

4.  Dutch  control  would  J>e  the  best  guarantee 

against  conditions  of  chaos  and  anarchy  which  might 
eventuaUy  lead  to  intervention  by  foreip  powers  ill- 
disposed  towards  Britain. 

Th^  are  cogent  arguments,  but  they  are  all  based  on 
one  assumption  and  it  is  precisely  this  assumption  whidt 
is  questioned  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  otha  schod  of 
thought  on  the  subject  The  assumption  is  that  the  Dotdi 
can  re-establish  their  control  to  the  'Same  degree  whidi 
prevailed  before  the  war. 

The  arguments  of  this  other  school  run  as  follows. 

1.  Admittedly  the  Dutch  have  been  clever  in  dis¬ 
rupting  the  Indonesian  nationalist  movement  and  the 
Republic,  by  reason  both  of  its  own  internal  weaknesses 
and  continuous  Dutch  pressure  of  all  kinds,  is  in  t 
parlous  condition.  The  Dutch  haye  set  up  an  interim 
government  for  a  federal  state.  In  tiie  present  form 
they  will  soon  succeed  in  creating  a  federal  state.  But 
what  happens  then?  Can  they  maintain  their  control? 
Can  they  prevent  the  gradual  spread  of  an  Indonesian 
consciousness?  Can  they  keep  the  Indonesians  insu¬ 
lated  from  those  deep  urges  which  are  at  work  in  the 
former  colonial  countries  of  Asia  and  which  have  already 
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woo  several  their  freedom?  What  will  happen  to  the 
lepubhcan  leaders?  Will  they  not  merely  carry  on  the 
gtrug^  for  independence  frmu  inside  the  federal  govem- 
oent,  from  abroad,  underground,  as  gueri^?  It  is 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Indonesian  situation  that  the 
nationalist  leaders  are  by  temperament  more  moderate 
than  either  the  Burmese  or  t^  Annamites,  but  these 
leaders,  who  a  year  ago  were  genuinely  prepared  to 
oo-operate  with  the  Dutch,  have  now  bwn  irreparably 
antagonised  and  embittered,  first  by  the  long  Dutch 
delay  in  signing  the  Linggadjati  agreement  and  then  by 
the  Dutch  military  campaign  last  summer. 

2.  It  is  clear  (so  runs  another  argument)  that  the 
or  for  long.  The  situation  will  be  full  of  explosive 
Dutch  will  not  be  able  to  re-establish  thdr  position  fully 

possibilities.  The  exi^osion.  when  it  comes,  will  be 
violent  and  will  be  far  more  damaging  to  British  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  Malayan  stability  and  the  general 

prestige  of  the  western  races,  than  the  emergence  of  a 

truly  nationalist  regime  would  be  at  the  present  dme, 
even  if  there  was  an  unsettled  and  difficult  transition 
period. 

3.  The  wisest  path  for  British  statesmanship,  both 

in  Malaya  and  the  Indies,  is  not  to  try  and  suppress 

nationalism,  but  to  give  every  support  to  the  moderate 

nationalists  who  favour  neither  extreme  internal  jmo- 
grammes  nor  cessation  of  relations  with  the  West. 
British  policy  in  the  Indies  after  the  war.  when  our 
military  commitments  obliged  us  to  play  an  important 

role  in  the  political  situation,  was  to  try  and  strengthen 

the  hands  of  the  moderates  at  every  turn  so  that  they 

.would  have  results  to  show  the  people.  It  has  been 

the  weakness  of  Dutch  policy  that  they  have  lost  the 
rapport  of  the  moderates. 

4.  What  Britain  needs,  from  the  standpoint  of 

trade,  security,  and  freedom  for  Malaya  to  evolve  her 

own  destiny  in  peace,  is  a  contented  and  stable  Indo¬ 


nesia.  There  can  be  nather  contentment  nor  stability 
until  the  nationalist  aspirations  are  fulfilled. 

S.  There  are  chaiices  (according  to  the  final  argu¬ 
ment)  in  this  policy.  It  involves  tal^g  risks.  But  the 
alternative  policy  will  end  in  certain  disaster  sooner  or 
later. 

The  above  are  the  views,  put  forward  as  dispassion¬ 
ately  as  po^ible  of  the  two  scho^  of  thought  The  readnr 
can  take  his  choice.  They  take  no  account  of  the  moral 
and  human  issues  involved,  whether  it  is  right  to  shoot  up 
simple  people  with  modem  weapons  of  war,  a  question 
that  a  Dutdiman  would  counter  by  saying  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  be  cruel  in  (»der  to  be  kind  and  that 
the  speedy  restoration  of  peac^  conditions  such  as  prevail 
in  the  Dutch  occufMed  areas  is  in  the  interests  of  the  vast 

majority  of  the  Indonesian  people. 

It  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  that  that  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  which  is  most  closely  interested  in 

the  struggle  in  the  Indies,  namely  Australia,  has  ali«uly 

decided  that  it  is  to  her  interest  to  support  the  Republicans 
and  that  the  best  guarantee  of  Austrian  security  (which 
is  her  main  preoccupation)  is  a  contented  Indonesia  friendly 
to  Australia,  an  Indonesia  whose  nationalist  ainig  have 
been  achieved.  Australia  is  regarded  as  second  only  to 

India  as  a  friend  of  the  Republican  cause  and  was  chosen 

by  the  Republicans  to  represent  them  on  the  Committee 
of  Good  Offices  sent  out  by  the  Security  Council.  Not  that 
feeling  in  Australia  has  been  much  less  divided  on  the 
subject  than  it  has  in  England.  Powerful  sections  of 

Australian  opinion,  including  nearly  aU  the  Australian 

papers,  support  the  Dutch,  mainly  on  the  theory  that  the 

wlute  races  ought  to  stick  together.  Or.  Evatt,  however. 

and  the  External  Affairs  Department  have  taken  a  different 
view,  as  also  have  some  of  the  powerful  Communist- 
controUed  trades  unions,  and  they  have  had  the  backing 

oi  numerous  individuals  who  feel,  largely  from  sentiment, 

that  the  Indonesians  should  be  “  given  a  fair  go.” 


MOSCOW  AND  MAHATMA  GANDHI 

by  V.  Wolpert 


But 


MAHATMA  GANDHI  was  assassinated  on  January 
30th.  Moscow  Radio,  the  same  evening,  tersely 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  Soviet  peo^e.  No 
ooounent  was  given.  Moscow  waited.  The  Soviet  news- 
ipers  waited  tiB  the  Italian  (Tommunist  paper  Unitd,  on 
February  1st.  hinted  darkly  at  the  guilt  of  the  British 
Secret  Service  “  interested  in  stirring  up  bloody  clashes  m 
India  as  a  jnetext  for  further  British  interference.”  Only 
ben  (on  February  3rd)  did  Pravda,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Russian  (Communist  Party,  publish  the  same  comment, 
looting  Unitd.  .. 

Moscow  did  not  like  GandhL  While  the  Czechoslovak 
ud  Polish  Foreign  Ministers  sent  cables  of  sympathy  to 
hodit  Nehru— ^yiet  rulers  remained  silent 

Soviet  interest  in  Indian  affairs  and  in  the  political 
ituation  in  this  Asiatic  subcontinent  is  very  great  Mos¬ 
cow  regarded  Gandhi  as  in  influential  enemy,  as  a  serious 
)lMacIe  to  the  realisation  of  Moscow’s  fflans  in  India,  as 


a  “  traitor  of  the  working-class  cause.”  Very  disappoin¬ 
tedly,  Soviet  academician  Zhukov  had  to  admit  in  June. 
1947,  “Gandhi’s  authority  in  the  country  is  nevertheless 
stin  fairly  strong.”  He  attacked  Gandhi  by  saying: 

“  Gandhi  plays  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  negative  role 
in  Indian  life.  Gandhi’s  democracy  is  for  show,  and  the 
reactionary  teachings  of  passive  resistance  and  non-violence 
are  of  a  singular  kind.  .  .  .  When  the  question  concerns 
imperialists  Gandhi  can  offer  only  passive  resistance;  when 
the  matter  touches  on  struggle  against  the  Communists,  be 
is  ready  to  recommend  even  violence.  .  .  .” 

The  articles  on  Gandhi  published  in  the  Soviet 
Encyclopaedia,  Editions  1929  and  1934  show  noticeable 
differences.  The  1929  Edition  describes  Gandhi  as  “a 
prominent  leader  (rf  the  Indian  national  movement.”  The 
1934  Edition  says,  “a  leader  of  the  Indian  bourgeois 
nationalism.”  The  1929  Edition  says : 

“In  1919-1921  Gandhi  headed  the  huge  national-revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  Gandhi’s  refusal  to  apply  revolutionary 
violence  and  his  open  going  over  to  the  side  of  the  land- 


10  •  ♦ 

owners  against  the  peasants,  led  to  the  loss  of  his  populari^ 
among  the  masses.  Now  Gandhi  no  longer  possesses  his 
former  influence.  He  is  of  no  use  either  to.  the  Indi^ 
bourgeoisie  which  completed  a  business  deal  with  Britain, 
or  to  the  masses  who  lost  their  faith  in  Gandhi." 
llie  1934  Edition  is  much  more  angi^  about  Gandhi, 
apparently  because  the  predicted  loss  of  influence  did  not 
come  true.  It  charges  Gandhi  with  “  a  lackey’s  devotion 
to  imperialism.”  His  attitude  in  the  South  African  War 
and  in  World  War  I  is  attacked— these  “charges”  were 
not  voiced  in  the  1929  Edition.  Furthermore,  the  1934 
Edition  states  that  Gandhi,  having  succeeded  in  becoming 
leader  of  the  Indian  coohes  and  worker-emigrants  move¬ 
ment,  directed  it  towards  corrupt  compromise  and  towards 
the  repudiation  of  revolutionary  struggle.  It  concludes 
by  saying; 

"The  Indiun  Revolution  has  in  Gandhi  an  enemy,  the 
more  dangerous  becouse  he  conceals  his  bourgeois-landowner 
counter-revolutionary  nature  under  the  cloak  of  a  ‘fight 
against  imperialism." 

The  Mahatma’s  attitude  to  Moscow  was  determined 
by  his  rejection  of  violence,  by  the  rejection  of  Bolshevism. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  once  to  M.  N.  Roy,  a  one 
time  Indian  Communist: 

"  The  doctrine  of  force  can  never  be  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  our  own  outlook  The  faith  of  Bolshevism  is 
ruthless  self-indulgence,  whereas  Satyagraha  means  self- 
restraint.” 

Soviet  interest  in  Asia  is  a  synthesis  of  the  old  Russian 
expansionist  drive  into  Asia,  and  the  Communist  belief 
that  colonial  and  semi^olonial  countries  are  the  weak  and 
vulnerable  link  of  the  capitalist  world.  It  is  significant 
that  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  International, 


BRITONS 

by  Neil 

•'T^HE  withdrawal  of  British  power  from  Iitdia  makes  it 
X  necessary  for  us  to  revise  our  traditional  attitude 
towards  the  Indians.  To-day  the  White  Man  in  India 
may  no  longer  comport  himself  as  a  member  of  a  master 
race.  Indians  newly  arrived  in  Britain  will  tell  you  how 
the  attitude  has  changed;  how  the  old  exclusiveness  is 
breaking  down;  the  erstwhile  Burra  Sahib  now  delights 
to  number  a  budding  Tata  or  Birla  among  his  friends. 
Among  the  positive  factors  of  the  15th  of  August,  1947, 
transfer  of  power  is  this:  that  one  of  the  world’s  worst 
cess-pools  of  racial  hatred  has  been  scoured  out  and_  per¬ 
sonal  relations  between  Indians  and  Britons  are  returning 
to  a  more  natural  level. 

British-Indian  relations  have  never  been  static.  In 
the  early  days,  the  morals  of  the  servants  of  the  East 
Indian  Company  were  sadly  weak,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  Victorian  England;  but  even  if  Bengal  were  looted  and 
extortion,  threats  and  forgery  were  employed  to  expro- 
iniate  the  Indian  rulers,  the  Company’s  servants  were 
prepared  to  treat  Indians  as  human  bdngs.  The  great 
administrators  of  those  days  often  lived  like  Indian  princes, 
having  their  hordes  of  servants,  their  Indian  wives  or 
mistresses,  and  their  oliye-skinned  children.  We  need  have 
few  illusions  about  Clive,  Hastings  and  many  others,  who 


umvened  in  July,  1920,  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  Colonial 
problem.  Lenin  hims^  attached  great  importance  to  the 
part  of  colonial  and  semi-colonial  countries  in  achieving 
the  downfall  of  capitalism  and  he,  together  with  M.  N. 
Roy,  woe  among  the  main  speakers  on  the  Colonial 
Question.  The  Congress  emphasised  the  role  of  the 
national  liberation  movement  as  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
struggle  against  imperialism.  A  special  Congress  of 
Eastern  Peoples  was  organised  in  Baku  the  same  year; 
September,  19M.  Zinoviev,  then  the  leading  figure  of 
the  Comintern,  was  elected  President  of  the  Baku  Congress. 
He  declared; 

“The  real  revolution  will  blaze  up  only  when  the  80( 
million  people  who  live  in  Asia  unite  with  us.  .  .  .  Now  w 
must  kindle  a  real  holy  war  against  the  British  and  Freod 
capitalists . ” 

The  Communist  hopes  for  a  Revolution  did  not 
materialise  in  Asia,  and  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Conun 
tern  held  in  July- August,  1928,  branded  Gandhi’s  move 
ment  as  treason  to  the  real  cause  of  the  working  class  ii 
India.  The  Congress  implied,  in  fact,  that  the  defence  ol 
the  Soviet  Union  was  the  foremost  task  of  th^  Communin 
International  and  of  Communist  Parties  all  oyer  the  worid 
.  .  .  and  Gandhi  was  not  regarded  as  an  ally  of  Communisi 
Russia. 

Now  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  dead.  A  new  chapter  ol 
Indian  history  has  begun.  In  any  case  one  may  exped 
that,  should  the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  West  deteriorate  further,  the  recent  formation  of  the 
Cominform  in  Europe  will  be  followed  by  some  Con¬ 
gresses  of  Eastern  Peojrfes,  organised  by  Moscow. 


IN  INDIA 

Stewart 


were  unscrupulous  rascals;  but  they  did  encourage  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  Eastern  culture,  and  did  not  damn  all  thinp 
Indian  unworthy  of  attention.  This  attitude  was  to  come 
later. 

A  general  lack  of  “  principle  ”  and  a  particular  lad 
of  European  women,  led  many  white  men  to  acquin 
Indian  wives  or  mistresses.  The  East  Indian  Vade  Mecm 
a  handbook  for  new  arrivals  in  India,  gave  the  griffin  ol 
1810  full  details  of  the  cost,  manners  and  customs  ofi 
native  mistress.  It  also  advocated  the  steadying  influeua 
of  such  relations  updn  the  British  soldiers.  Even  wbei 
such  liaisons  were  forbidden  by  custom  in  Calcutta  « 
Bombay,  they  continued  for  many  years  in  the  MofusdL* 
As  late  as  1840,  Francis  Burton,  stationed  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  cantonment  in  Baroda,  took  an  Indian  mistrii 
“  because  all  the  other  officers  did.”  Few,  however,  could 
rival  Ochterlony  or  Meadows  Taylor,  who  both  possessed 
well-stocked  harems  equal  to  any  Rajah’s. 

There  were  many  respectable  marriages,  also,  betwefl 
Indians  and  British.  Lord  Metcalfe,  for  instance,  married 
a  relation  of  Ranjit  Sin^;  his  three  children,  though,  wen 
never  recognised  by  Victorian  India.  General  Wheder 
who  commanded  at  Cawnpore  during  the  Mutiny,  wa 
married  to  a  caste-relation  of  the  Nana  Sahib.  (The  lad] 
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aod  her  daught^  were  killed  in  the  massacre).  Major 
H>der  Heasey  married  2Lubar-ul-Ni^.  daughter  of  the 
Ponce  of  Cambay.  Famous  Anglo-Indian  families,  sudi 
IS  the  Gardeners  aod  the  Skinners,  still  exist  as  landowners 
in  the  United  Provinces. 

In  the  early  da^  of  the  Indian  Army  battalions  were 
commanded  by  Indians.  The  “  black  commandant  ”  was 
a  man  of  great  prestige,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  battalion, 
and  white  men  Were  not  ashamed  to  serve  under  him.  A 
ociof^  of  British  ofiScm^  were  attached  to  each  battalion, 
but  they  were  em^doyed  for  training  purposes  only,  and 
in  warfare  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  general  to  the  com- 
omndant. 

The  change  came  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
oentuiy,  when  Industrial  Britain,  seeing  India  as  a  market 
for  her  goods,  gradually  forced  the  Company  to  curb  its 
old  policy  of  license  and  plunder.  From  this  time  until 
the  Mutiny,  Britain  carried  out  a  progressive  task  in  India 
by  sweeping  away  Asiatic  feudalism  and  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  modem  society;  but  at  what  a  cost!  “The 
work  of  regeneration  hardly  transpires  through  the  ruins,” 
as  Kari  Marx  put  it. 

The  evangelical  religious  revival  which  accompanied 
the  develoianent  of  free  trade  came  heavily  down  upon 
the  comfortable  18th  century  morality.  Wten  the  Bible 
came  to  India,  it  brought  with  it  English  society  and 
English  social  life.  No  longer  might  you  see  “  the  future 
Clive  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  loosest  of  garments,  eating 
pillau  with  his  fingers ’’f;  and  no  longer  did  a  “native 
fanale  occupy  the  position  of  mistress  of  the  household.” 
No  longer  did  the  Englishmen  read  Persian  poetry  and 
converse  with  Brahmins;  no  longer  did  gendemen  like 
Mounstewart  Elphinstone  and  his  friend  Jenkins  rise  at 
four  in  the  morning  to  discuss  the  ethical  problems  of  the 
Antigone.  The  new  generation  took  its  colour  from  John 
Nicholson,  who  recommended  Faber’s  Fulfilment  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  Prophesies  to  his  friends,  or  from  Henry  Lawrence, 
who  quoted  the  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Sandford  in  his  cor- 
iteppndence.  A  letter  home  of  a  young  subaltern  describes 
Us  daily  round : 

“  I  meet  the  Lewins  every  morning  at  half-past  eight,  when 
we  read  and  pray  together.  We  then  breakfast;  after  which 
we  separate  to  our  several  studies  until  2  p.m.,  when  we  read 
Russell’s  Modern  Europe  until  4  p.m.  Then  we  dine,  after 
which  we  separate  until  half-past  six,  when  we  read  Milner’s 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ — an  admirable  woik.  We 
separate  at  nine — having  read  and  prayed  together.’’  (Kaye. 
Lives  of  Indian  Officers.) 

This  high  moral  tone  and  the  spread  of  English 
idministration  did  not  bring  about  a  happier  relationship 
with  the  Indians.  It  proved  to  be  a  fag^e  behind  which 
aoouldered  the  discontent  of  the  princes,  the  landlords. 
Ike  oppressed  peasants,  and  the  handicraftsmen  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  flood  of  English  manufactures. 

In  the  remote  districts  “  stations  ”  grew  up.  An  active 
English  social  life  and  the  advent  of  “an  avatar  of  teir 
young  maidens  with  the  bloom  of  a  Western  summer  on 
Ikeir  cheeks.”  provided  new  attractions  for  the  British 
officer  in  the  Indian  Army.  A  Victorian  author  wrote : 

’’Many  have  been  wont,  in  the  absence  of  other  female 
Mciety,  to  solace  themselves  with  the  channt  of  a  dusky  mate, 
and  to  spend  much  time  in  the  recesses  of  the  zenana.  Bad 


as  it  was,  when  tried  in  the  crucible  of  Christian  ethics,  it  was 
not  without  its  military  advantages.  The  English  officer,  so 
mated,  learnt  to  sprak  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to 
understand  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people;  and  he 
cherished  a  kindlier  feeling  for  the  native  races  .  .  .”  (Kaye. 
Indian  Mutiny.) 

The  Mutiny  set  down  the  great  dividing  line.  By  the 
time  the  Indians  had  been  made  to  pay  ten  or  twenty 
times  over  for  every  European  death,  a  gulf  had  been 
created  between  the  two  peoples  which  has  yet  to  be 
bridged.  The  Mutiny  was  followed  by  years  of  rejMession. 
during  which  successive  generations  of  Europeans  rubbed 
wdl  into  the  indians  the  concept  of  their  inferiority.  The 
white  community,  particularly  its  commercial  sections,  was 
sensitive  about  its  rights.  This  was  shown  by  the  reaction 
to  the  Ibert  Bill,  which  proposed  that  Europeans  might 
be  tried  by  Indian  judges,  and  to  the  case  of  Rudd,  who 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  for  killing  his  Indian  servant. 
European  day-to-day  behaviour  to  the  lesser  breeds  was 
illustrated  in  1877  by  a  letter  from  a  young  subaltern 
named  Baden  Powell  to  his  mother; 

“  I  like  my  native  servants,  but  as  a  rule  the  niggers  seem 
to  me  to  be  cringing  villains.  As  you  ride  or  walk  along  the 
middle  of  the  road,  every  cart  or  carriage  has  to  stop  and  get 
out  of  your  way,  and  every  native,  as  he  passes  you,  gives  a 
salute.  ...  If  you  meet  a  man  in  the  road  and  tell  him 
to  dust  your  boots,  he  does  it."  (Indian  Memories.  Sir  Robert 
Baden  Powell.) 

The  behaviour  of  the  rank-and-file  of  the  European 
troops  followed  the  general  pattern.  When  Lord  Curzon 
became  Viceroy  he  made  himself  highly  unpopular  with 
the  Europeans  by  insisting  that  cases  of  rape  and  murder 
be  brought  to  trial. 

After  the  first  world  war  official  circles  found  that 
there  was  a  need  for  compromise  as  wcU  as’  repression. 
Indians  were  admitted  to  the  higher  civil  service  and  the 
King’s  Commissioned  Officer  rank  of  the  army.  Selected 
young  Indian  cadets  found  that  bridge  and  dancing  were 
side  by  side  on  the  curriculum  with  military  science,  for 
ttey  were  now  expected  to  take  their  pla(»  in  the  gay 
round  of  cantonment  social  life. 

The  hatred  of  the  ruler  for  the  ruled  could  no  longer 
be  publicly  exjM-essed.  Every  commentator  wrote  with  one 
eye  on  the  Ii^an  press  and  the  other  on  those  British 
democrats  who  considered  that  the  freedom  of  India  was 
a  necessary  step  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Britain. 
The  old  spite  still  oozed  out  from  the  memoirs  of  retired 
officials  and  the  speeches  of  Conservative  M.P.s.  but  the 
Sahibs  no  longer  ^d  the  assurance  of  their  grandfathers. 
The  tide  had  turned  against  them. 

The  oppression  of  one  people  by  another  leaves  its 
sores  upon  the  characters  of  both.  British  rule  in  India 
has  br^  a  foul  streak  of  racial  hatred  which  has  still  to 
be  eradicated  in  Britain;  the  Indians  are  regaining  their 
self-confidence  and  forgetting  the  frustration  a^  impotence 
generated  by  foreign  rule. 

To-day,  however,  we  are  in  a  position  to  look  for¬ 
ward  with  fur  assurance  to  friendship  with  the  IiKlian 
peoples;  and  this  time,  it  will  be  a  friendship  between 
equab. 

*  Interior  of  province. 

t  H.  Mead.  “The  Sepoy  Revolt,’’  1858. 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 


from  our  Tokio  Correspondent.  John  Murdoch 

SAUCEPAN  LOANS  TRIP  TO  KOBE 

There  are  still  few  signs  of  the  ultimate  stabilisation  With  the  resumption  of  trade  in  Japan — even  on  die 
of  inflation,  and  arrears  of  taxes  are  estimated  to  be  about  noodified  scale  until  the  peace  treaty  is  signed — the  inter- 
one  hundred  billion  yen.  During  my  travels  all  over  Japa^  national  port  town  of  again  emnes  into  prominence. 
I  have  v^tnessed  a  sad  state  of  a&irs:  railways,  electric  Ideally  located  and  forming  a  natural  harbour.  Kobe  was 
power  generation  and  transmission  as  well  as  the  cominu*  the  fourth  largest  port  in  the  woiid  before  the  war.  ran- 
nication  system  are  almost  sure  to  collapse  unless  material  king  next  to  New  Yoiic.  the  Thames,  and  Hambuif, 
is  forthcoming  for  their  repair  and  upkeep.  The  under-  Although  the  city  area  suffered  much  damage  during  the 
ground  system  is  in  particular  need  of  repair,  and  as  it  war.  most  of  Kobe’s  port  fadlities  remained  intact, 
is  much  utilised  and  the  trains  travel  at  hi^  speed,  there 

will  be  more  serious  acmdents  as  time  goes  on  unless  it  Kobe  has  always  been  the  main  harbour  in  Japan  for 
receives  a  comi^  overhaul  From  all  I  hear.  Japan’s  British  shipping  Unes,  although  many  ships  also  caU  ^ 
finanHal  and  hanking  phase  of  life  is  in  a  serious  state  Sasebp,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya  and  Yokohanu.  The  tnau 
and  many  industries  arc  operating  at  a  loss,  carrying  on  commodity  now  brought  to  Japan  in  British  vessels  is 
with  the  aid  of  loans.  The  impoverished  state  of  the  salt,  the  need  for  which  is  paramount  to-day;  it  is  esti- 
poorer  people  is  indicated  by  a  rough  survey  of  what  is  mated  that  it  would  reQuire  a  consumption  of  about 
going  into  Japanese  pawnshops  these  days:  there  is  evi-  800,000  tons  of  coal  to  produce,  artificially,  the  650,000 
dently  little  gold  or  jewellery  left  and  pawnbrokers  are  tons  of  salt  needed  by  the  Japanese  each  year.  Last  year, 
now  getting  mainly  household  utensils  offered  for  small  the  Japanese  themselves  processed  about  200,000  tons' of 
loans.  Among  the  best  prospects  for  Japan  in  1948  are  salt,  and  in  the  first  ten  mon^s  of  1947.  193.000  tons  were 
those  of  a  greater  volume  of  foreign  trade  and  increased  brought  to  Japan  from  China,  some  500,000  tons  from 
output  of  coal  It  is  expected  that  production  of  the  British  sources  and  additional  200,000  tons  were  brought  to 
latter  will  surpass  the  30  million-ton  mark.  Japan  from  the  U.S.A. 

Now  controlling  all  British  shipping  to  and  from 
Japan  is  a  new  concern  in  Yokohama  named  the  British 
Joint  Shipping  Agency  whose  aim  is  to  promote  British 
shipping  interests  hi  the  Far  East,  particularly  in  Japan. 
Recently,  I  saw  the  Blue  Funnel  steamer,  Adrastas,  when 
she  called  at  Kobe  on  her  way  to  Yokohama  to  collect  t 
cargo  of  silk  for  Britain.  N.Y.K.  (Nippon  Yusen  Kaisb^ 
which  once  was  Japan’s  biggest  slipping  concern,  is  now 
in  such  financial  difficulty  that  it  has  “  to  take  in  washing.” 
Recently  it  opened  a  public  service  laundry  in  Tokyo, 
and.  said  an  official,  similar  services  may  1^  started  in 
other  Japanese  towns  to  give  woric  to  the  company’s  huge 
staff.  Before  the  war,  N.Y.K.  operated  more  than  600,000 
tons  of  passenger  and  cargo  shipping.  An  overall  picture 
of  Japan’s  merchant  shipi^g  losses  shows  a  deficit  for 
her  of  almost  7.000,000  tons.  When  she  surrendered  she 
GINZA  BARGAINS  had  1.500,000  tons  left  and,  of  that,  500,000  tons  were  so 

Seeing  a  nice-looking  Alsatian  dog  in  the  Ginza  badly  damaged  that  they  could  not  be  used, 
(fashionable  shopping  centre  of  Tokyo)  I  inquired  the 

price  and  found  it  was  about  the  same  as  for  a  good  _ 

Contax  camera  these  days  in  Japan — about  80,000  yen.  NEW  AIR  LINK  WITH  BRITAIN 

Pre-war  cost  of  such  a  canine  was  300  yen,  and  the  At  tHe  time  of  writing,  plans  are  well  advanced  for 
reason  for  this  high-sky  inflation  is  that  the  “  New  Yen  ”  linking  Britain  and  Japan  by  direct  dvil  air  sorvica 
class  are  buying  up  Alsatians  to  protect  them  from  gang-  S.C.A.P.  has  granted  permission  for  B.O.A.C.  (Britidt 
sters  and  housebreakers.  Farmers  seem  to  be  the  best  Overseas  Airways  Corporation)  to  extend  its  Britain-Honf 
spenders  in  Japan’s  Oxford  Street  these  days,  and  although  Kong  route  to  Iwakuni.  Mr.  E.  Lewis,  B.O.A.C.  station 
the  Ginza  was  badly  damaged  by  U.S.A.  aircraft  in  May,  officer  at  Hong  Kong,  said  that  aircraft  to  be  used  on  the 
1945,  it  has  made  an  amazing  recovery.  It  caters  for  extended  route  would  be  Plymouth  flying  boats,  a  po8^ 
everyone.  At  the  Mitsukoshi  store,  for  instance,  the  lar-  war  version  of  the  famous  Sunderlands.  with  accommoda- 
gest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  a  Japanese  can  buy  a  bride,  tion  for  22  passengers.  Eventually,  the  B.O.A.C.  hope  to 
and  in  the  nearby  Takashimaya  store  he  can  purchase  the  establish  the  terminal  of  the  Far  East  route  at  Tokyo, 
whole  wedding  reception  cmnplete  with  sake.  In  other  Single  fare  from  Japan  to  London  with  be  £214,  and  from 
words,  he  goes  in  single  and  comes  out  married.  Iwakuni  to  Hongkong  145  sterling. 


BOX  OFFICE  V.  DEMOCRACY 

The  Japanese  Humphrey  ^gart  of  the  feudal  age — 
Samurai-san — who  not  so  long  ago  showed  a  penchant  for 
flirting  with  geisha  ladies  or  for  fighting  with  the  Katana, 
the  Japanese  sword,  on  the  screen,  is  faded  out  of  the  movie 
spotli^t  of  Japan.  Not  one  film  about  a  samurai  is 
included  in  this  year’s  schedule  by  Japan’s  big  film  four 
— Shochiku,  Toho,  Daiei  and  Toyoko.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  that,  a  producer  told  me,  was  that  the  “  sword- 
happy”  samurai  was  not  good  fare  for  ”a  race  busy 
leai^g  the  ways  of  democracy.”  The  samurai  has  been 
a  box  oflice  draw  in  Japan  since  the  first  picture  was  made 
here. 
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DATO  ONN 


by  Barhcara  WhUtingham- Jones 


WITH  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  new  Federal 
Legislative  CounciL  Malayan  politics  seem  likely 
to  resolve  increasi^y  into  a  duel  between  two 
outstanding  and  rival  personalities — the  Malay  leader, 
Dato  Onn  bin  Jafoar,  and  the  former  Singapore  Coun¬ 
cillor  Tan  Cheng  Lock,  now  emerging  as  a  would-be 
leader  of  the  O^jxwition  which  is  mai^y  Chinese,  rein¬ 
forced  by  Eurasians,  Indians  and  a  small  minority  of 
disadent  Malays.  While  it  is  certain  that  Tan  Cheng 
Lock  wUl  be  offered  nomination  for  the  Federal  Council, 
in  which  case  the  contest  would  assume  something  like 
pariiamentary  form,  the  Chinese  threat  to  boyrott  the 
new  constituticHi  may  mean  that  he  will  continue  his  oppo- 
ntion  from  outside. 

In  Onn,  however.  Tan  Cheng  Lock  has  an  opponent 
like  himself,  adroit,  resolute  and  experienced  in  administra¬ 
tion.  For  Onn  came  up  through  government  service  in 
Johore,  where  five  members  of  his  family  including  him¬ 
self  have  successively  held  the  office  of  Mentri  Besar  or 
Chief  Minister.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  adopted  by  the 
Mtan  of  Johore  and  educated  with  his  own  three  sons. 
Later  he  became  a  pupil  at  Aldeburgh  Lodge  School  in 
Suffolk,  and,  while  in  England  saw  the  State  Opening  of 
Parliament  by  King  Edward  VII.  But  desfMte  his  close 
connection  with  the  Sultan,  he  has  more  than  once  been 
in  collision  with  him  on  politics,  and  in  1930  he  resigned 
office  and  founded  one  of  the  earliest  Malay  vernacular 
newspapers — ^the  Singapore  Warta  Melayu — which  was 
periodically  harmed  in  Johore.  Already,  in  1936,  he  was 
advocating  equal  citizenship  rights  for  non-Malay  inhabi¬ 
tant  willing  to  become  subjects  of  the  Sultans  and  to-day 
iris  ideal  Federation  would  be  headed  by  a  single  para¬ 
mount  Ruler,  chosen  from  among  the  nine  Stdtans,  to 
whom  all  the  rest  would  pay  allegiance. 

Bofore  the  war  he  returned  to  government  service 
and  served  as  State  Councillor.  In  1938,  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  charge  of  the  Johore  State  Pavilion  at 
die  Golden  Gate  ExUbition  at  San  Francisco.  During 
the  Japane^  occupation  he  showed  real  qualities  of  leader- 
strip  by  maintaining  Sino-Malay  peace  in  the  troubled  areas 
of  Johore  and  at  the  same  time  his  scrupulously  just 
distribution  of  rice  won  him  much  popularity  among  the 
peasantry.  Thus  he  had  long  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  Johore  before  he  acquired  nation-wide  repute  through 
die  Malay  revolt  against  the  Malayan  Union  and  the 
MacMichael  “Treaties.”  He  now  came  forward  as  an 
impressive  orator  and  at  the  first  Pan-Malay  Congress, 
held  at  Kuala  Lumpur  in  March.  1946.  when  the  United 
Malays  National  Organisation  (U.M.N;0.)  was  established 
he  was  chosen  to  be  its  first  President 

When  the  British  Government,  in  d^erence  to  Malay 
opposition,  promised  to  withdraw  the  Union,  an  Anglo- 


Malay  Committee  was  appointed  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Malcolm  McDonald  to  draft  a  new  and  acceptable 
constitution.  As  leader  of  the  Malay  detection  on  the 
Committee.  Onn  took  a  major  p^-in  shaping  |MX)posals 
which  eventually  became  the  basis  of  the  new  Federation 
— ^his  biggest  job  so  far. 

Since  the  Committee  published  its  Report  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  in  December,  1946,  the  emergence  of  a  con¬ 
solidated  left-wing  opposition  changed  tlK  situation.  A 
few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  Report,  Tan  Cheng 
Lock  founded  his  All  Malaya  Council  of  Joint  Action 
(A.M.C.J.A.),  a  coalition  of  mainly  Chinese.  Eurasian 
and  Indian  groups  which  was,  however,  joined  by  the 
republican  Malay  Nationalist  Party  (M.N.P.),  formed  soon 
after  liberation  with  the  object  of  abolishing  the  Sultans 
and  uniting  Malaya  with  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  But 
hardly  any  Malays  joined  this  Chinese  and  Eurasian  led 
organisation,  partly  because  of  their  belief  that  it  was  also 
Chinese-financed,  partly  because  U.M.N.O.’s  success  had 
won  it  great  prestige.  Therefore,  in  order  to  attract  more 
Malay  support  a  manoeuvre  was  arranged  whereby  M.N.P. 
seceded  from  A.M.C.J.A.,  and  set  up  an  all-Malay  coali¬ 
tion  named  the  Pusat  Tenaga  Ra’ayat  (People’s  United 
Front)  or  PUTERA.  But  this  expedient  also  failed  and 
its  real  purpose  became  clear  when  PUTERA  later  com¬ 
bined  with  A.M.CJ.A.  in  the  publication  of  “alternative 
constitutional  proposals  ”  for  an  elected  central  legislature 
and  virtual  dominion  status,  thus  acting  as  the  instrument 
of  Tan  Cheng  Lock  and  the  Chinese.  Onn  is.  however, 
not  alarmed  by  the  PUTERA  challenge,  seeing  it  as  based 
on  the  numerically  insignificant  Malay  Communists  and 
some  frothy  intellectuals  in  Singapore,  among  whom  are 
many  Indonesians. 

But  while  PUTERA  is  free  to  assail  the  continuance 
of  British  protection  and  to  poke  fun  at  the  Sultans,  Onn 
and  U.M.N.O.  are  now  perforce  preoccupied  with  working 
the  new  Federation.  Yet.  if  he  is  not  carefuL  Onn  may 
suddenly  discover  that  the  ground  has  been  cut  from  under 
his  feet  by  the  superior  propagandist  technique  of 
PUTERA  which,  though  as  yet  representing  only  a  small 
minority  of  Malay  opinion,  is  essentially  a  youthful  and 
popular  party.  U.M.N.O.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  some¬ 
what  flaccid  organisation,  essentially  aristocratic  and  dan¬ 
gerously  inclin^  to  comf^cence.  Onn  himself  is  aUve 
to  this  tendency  and  constantly  exhorts  his  supporters 
not  to  rest  on  ffieir  oats,  for  the  major  struggle  stiU  lies 
ahead.  To  hold  their  own  in  the  modem  world,  the 
Malays  must  awake  from  sleep  and  comi^etely  change 
their  way  of  life.  The  old  Mtilay  proyerb  “  Artak  mati 
jangm  ad  at”  (I^t  the  child  die  but  not  the  custom)  he 
reversed  so  that  it  became  “  Adat  mati  jangan  anak”  (Let 
the  custom  die  but  not  the  child)  and  this  is  now  an 
U.M.N.O.  slogan.  In  his  sound,  practical  way  to  this 
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end  Onn  has  already  set  up  an  U.M.N.O.  sclurfanhip  doit  of  U.M.N.O.  and  Federal  Councillor.  Aware  that 
fund  to  further  hi^er  and  technical  education  for  Malays  tJAf.N.O.  is  already  to  some  extent  stultified  by  the 
and  is  also  preparing  an  ambitious  five-year  economic  presence  of  too  many  middle-aged  yes-mm  in  senior  posi- 
development  {dan.  tions.  they  are  beginning  to  urge  that  Onn  should  free  him. 

The  coming  months  may  be  crucial  for  the  Malays,  sdf  from  the  restrictions  as  well  as  the  burdens  of  office 
It  is  essential  that  they  put  their  best  men  forward  to  and  devote  his  entire  ener^es  to  making  U.M.N.O.  a  first- 
take  office  in  the  Federation  aral  in  the  States.  But  in  class  political  weapon  and  as  such  the  real  source  of 
Malaya  as  elsewhere  offidal  responsibility  imposes  a  curb  Malay  strength.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  posts  in 
on  activity  within  the  party.  Many  of  t^  more  thought-  U.M.N.O.  should  be  filled  1^  more  dynamic  personalitiei, 
ful  Malays,  anxiously  regarding  t^  intensifying  Chinese  espedally  from  the  predominantly  Malay  country  in  lie 
ctHnpethion.  feel  that  Onn  is  attempting  too  much  in  his  north,  a^  by  younger  men  who  have  graduated  abroad 
present  threefold  role  as  Mentri  B^r  for  Johore,  Presi-  and  are  consequently  less  provincial  in  outlotA. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  MALAYA  (1) 

by  A.  T.  NewbouU,  CM.G..,  M.C.,  E.D. 

(Chief  Secretary,  Malayan  Union) 


WHEN  war  in  Europe  broke  out,  Malaya’s  exertions 
were  principally  directed  to  the  maximtun  induc¬ 
tion  of  rubber  and  tin.  She  became  the  dollar 
arsenal  of  tte  Empire  and  the  use  of  her  man-power  was 
mainly  directed  to  these  two  industries,  in  state  of  the 
desire  for  a  more  active  military  rfile.  It  is  true  that  her 
defence  services  were  increased  but  this  was  very  largdy 
by  the  arrival  of  men  from  dsewhere.  At  a  time  when 
tte  British  &npire  stood  alone  in  her  fight  against  the 
oppressors,  the  outposts  were  of  necessity  thinly  manned 
a^  unable  to  witlutand  the  treacherous  onslau^t  of  a 
powerful  milithry  nation.  When  the  Japanese  m^  their 
brutal  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,' enemy  forces  had  already 
landed  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  had  raided  our  air¬ 
fields.  The  unselfish  and  heroic  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Malaya  in  the  Volunteer  Forces,  the  Local  Defence  Corps, 
the  Passive  Defence  Services,  uiiich  included  air-r^ 
wardens,  medical  auxiliary  services,  auxiliary  fire  services, 
blood  transfusion  groups  and  the  host  of  similar  dyihan- 
manned  services  were  of  no  avail  in  the  military  disaster 
wlfich  engulfed  the  country. 

The  initial  savagery  of  the  Japanese  r6gime  created 
widespread  fear  as  it  was  undoubtedly  design^  to  do  with 
the  objea  of  securing  “co-operation.”  The  calculated 
change  in  Japanese  tactics  which  took  place  after  some 
months,  and  aimed  at  enlisting  civilian  support  by  ^ving 
Malayans  seats  on  puppet  councils,  was  as  ephemoal  as  it 
was  insincere.  As  the  war  progressed  and  the  apparently 
victorious  nation  was  gradually  checked,  the  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  to  the  people  of  Malaya  hardened  and  in 
the  final  period,  when  the  writing  was  on  the  wall,  the 
local  population  felt  the  full  force  of  Japanese  tyranny 
and  incompetence.  In  such  circumstances  the  happy 
[HCture  of  i»e-war  days  was  smashed.  Inter-racial  hatr^ 
was  foster^  by  the  Japanese;  moral  standards  vanished, 
and  we  were  leR  with  the  fragments  to  try  to  piece  together 
into  the  picture  for  the  future. 

Before  the  war,  the  territories  which  make  up  Malaya 
were  divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  The  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  consisting 
of  Singapore.  Penang  and  Malacca.  This  was  a  Crown 


Colony  of  the  usual  pattern  under  direct  British  rule  wMi 
a  Governor  and  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils. 

(2)  The  Federated  Malay  States  of  Perak,  Selangor, 
Negri  Sembilan  and  Pahang.  These  had  separate  i^ree- 
ments  between  the  British  Government  and  the  individual 
rulers  under  which  the  ruler  accepted  a  British  official, 
whose  advice  on  all  matters  of  general  administratioB, 
except  matters  relating  to  the  Muslim  religion  and  Malay 
custom,  the  ruler  was  bound  to  accept.  In  1895  these 
four  states  agreed  to  federate.  In  19(^,  a  further  agree¬ 
ment  established  a  Federal  Council  which  was  enlarged 
in  size  in  1927  to  make  it  more  representative. 

(3)  The  Unfederated  Malay  States  of  Johore,  Kedah, 
Kelantan.  Trengganu  and  Perils,  which  had  also  separate 
agreements  accepting  a  British  adviser  who  could  advise 
on  all  matters  of  general  administration,  except  those 
affecting  the  Muslim  religion  and  Malay  custom.  In  these 
states  ffie  functions  of  the  adviser  followed  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  agreonent.  where  as  in  the  other  Malay 
States,  the  Residmt,  as  he  was  there  calfed.  had  from 
the  eariy  days,  out  of  necessity,  assumed  administrative 
control 

The  single  co-ordinating  authority  in  these  three 
groups  was  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlemoits  and 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Malay  States.  In  the  coloiqr 
he  had  all  the  powers  of  a  Colonic  Governor.  In  the 
Malay  States  he  exercised  his  authority  through  the  Resi¬ 
dent  or  Adviser  and.  in  Fedoal  matters  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  throu^  the  Federal  Secretary. 

It  had,  for  some  time,  been  felt  that  a  greater  degree 
of  co-ordination  was  required  in  the  government  of  e 
country  the  size  of  Malaya,  with  a  popufetion  of  five  and 
a  half  million  people  before  the  war.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  consider  that  our  return  to  Malaya  constituted 
a  suitable  opportunity  to  effect  these  necessary  changes 
and  in  the  Autumn  of  1945  it  announced  its  proposak 
These  can  be  stated  shortly  as  the  integration  of  the  many 
separate  political  units  within  a  single  territory  to  be 
Imown  as  the  Malayan  Union,  with  the  important  reserva¬ 
tion  that  Sir^apore,  in  view  of  its  economic  and  social 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  mainland,  should  for 
the  time  being  remain  a  separate  goyerrunent.  A  further 
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lod  part  of  the  new  sdieme  was  the  creation 

of  a  common  rorm  of  citizenship  for  all  those  who  regard 
Malaya  as  their  real  home  and  the  object  of  their  loyalty. 

As  the  first  step  towards  implementing  this  policy. 
Sir  Harold  MacMichael  was  appointed  Spedal  Representa¬ 
tive  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  concluded  fresh 
i^eements  with  each  of  the  rulers  under  which  full  power 
and  jurisdiction  were  conferred  on  His  Majesty.  Widi 
powers  the  Malayan  Union  was  set  up  by  Order  in 
Council-  The  Colony  of  Singapore  was  ^tablished  by  a 
leparate  Order  in  Council,  but  the  decision  to  create  a 
Malayan  Union  citizenship  vas  deferred  in  order  to  give 
opportunity*for  local  discussions. 

The  creation  of  the  Malayan  Union  brought  objec¬ 
tions  from  Malays  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  opposi¬ 
tion  grew  steadily.  The  grounds  were  not  so  much  a  dislike 
of  the  (Moposal  for  some  form  of  closer  integration  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  scheme  had  been  presented  and  the 
loss  of  the  rights,  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  rulers 
inherent  in  the  Malayan  Union  proposals.  The  opposition 
wu  firm:  it  took  the  form  of  the  rulers  abstaining  from 
dm  inaugural  ceremony  of  the  swearing-in  of  the  new 
Governor  and  any  participation  in  the  work  of  councils 
established  by  the  Malayan  Union  Order  in  Council  by 
Malays.  The  position  was  a  deadlock. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  in  Malaya,  certain  proposals 
from  the  Malays  were  put  forward,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  detaUs  of  a  scheme  should  be  worked  out  by  a  joint 
committee  (Representing  the  government,  the  rulers  and  the 
United  Malays  National  Organisation,  formed  in  1946. 

Up  to  &is  stage  the  differences  lay  between  the 
government  and  the  Malays  and  it  was  necessary  to  resolve 
as  a  preliminary  step.  The  report  of  the  committee 
embodied  a  draft  Federation  Agreement  and  model  State 
Agreements  which  would  establish  a  Federation,  instead 
of  a  Union,  with  powers  clearly  defined.  These  proposals 
were  conditionally  approved  by  the  Government  subject  to 
no  final  decision  being  taken  until  all  interested  communi¬ 
ties  in  Malaya  had  been  given  a  full  and  free  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views.  For  this  purpose  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  and  held  six  public  sessions.  It  received 
some  81  written  representations,  and.  as  a  result  of  its 
nport,  some  modifications  were  made  in  the  draft  apee- 
nents.  with  the  agreement  of  the  Malay  representatives. 
The  most  important  amendment  was  the  increase  of  the 
Federal  Legislative  Council  with  a  different  distribution 
of  seats.  A  few  modifications  of  the  citizenship  proposals 
were  accepted. 

In  the  original  proposals,  governments  were  established 
(or  both  Singapore  and  the  remainder  of  Malaya,  in  view 
of  the  separate  treatment  required.  Singapore  is  a  centre 
of  entrepot  trade  on  a  large  scale  and  consequently  has 
economic  and  social  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the 
■•inland.  This  decision  has  met  with  consideraUe  criti¬ 
cism.  but  in  trying  to  appreciate  the  position  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  size  and  importance  of  Singapore,  the  pre¬ 
dominately  Chinese  majority  of  its  population  with  prob¬ 
lems  and  outlook  of  its  own.  the  ne^  to  integrate  the 
political  units  of  Malaya  which  weib  far  more  akin  to  each 
otter  than  Singapore  was.  Whilst  the  future  of  Singapore 
is  to  a  large  extent  bound  up  economically  with  the  rest  of 
Malaya,  it  was  considered  ^at  the  other  territories  would 
have  a  better  diance  of  political  development  if  Singapore 


was.  at  die  outset,  a  separate  administrative  unit.  It  was. 
of  course,  recognised  that  there  would  be  problems  of 
common  interest  and,  to  meet  these,  special  measures  have 
been  taken  to  co-ontoate  policy  and  action  in  such  fields 
as  far  as  is  possible.  The  future  of  Singapore  is  a  matter 
for  discussion,  but  em^asis  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  door  for  her  inclusion  in  the  Federation  remains  open.’ 
It  is  for  the  two  governments,  when  they  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  to  consider  this  important  problem.  At  the  moment 
the  colony  of  Singapore  is  established  by  Order  in  Council 
on  the  usual  pattern,  and  this  year  she  is  to  have  a  partly 
elected  legislative  council,  consisting  of  nine  official  and 
thirteen  unofficial  members^  of  whom  four  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  three  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
a^  the  remainder  (six)  elected.  The  unofficials  will  have 
a  clear  majority  of  four  seats  which  marks  a  considerable 
advance  from  the  pre-war  legislative  assembly  of  the 
colony. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  Federation  of  Malaya 
Constitution  are  found  in  the  Federation  Agreepient  made 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  rulers  of  the  M^ay  States. 
There  is  also  an  Order  in  Council  providing  for  the 
Government  of  the  Settlements  of  Penang  and  Malacca 
which  remain  British  territories.  New  state  agreements 
were  made  individually  with  each  ruler  to  provide  that, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  state  and  federation  agree¬ 
ments.  the  rulers  enjoy  the  prerogatives,  powers  and  juris¬ 
diction  which  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  Japanese 
occupation,  and  that  the  government  in  the  state  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  written  constitutions. 
Certain  general  provisions  are  of  importance: 

1.  The  complete  control  of  the  defence  and  of 
all  the  external  affairs  of  the  federation  are  vested  in 
His  Majesty. 

2.  Power  is  reserved  to  His  Majesty  and  the 
rulers  by  agreement  to  admit  any  other  territory  within 
the  federation. 

3.  Progress  shall  be  made  towards  eventual 
self-government  and.  as  a  first  step,  legislation  shall 
be  introduced  for  the  election  of  members  to  the 
various  legislatures  as  soon  as  circumstances  and 
local  conditions  permit. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  {^visions  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Agreement  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  amended 
by  legislation  in  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  after 
obtaining  the  [nior  approval  of  His  Majesty  and  the 
rulers. 

The  Central  Government  of  the  Federation  comprises 
a  High  Comissioner  appointed  by  the  King  with  a  F^ral 
Executive  Council  and  a  Federal  Legislative  Council,  with 
a  large  unofficial  majority.  Power  has  been  given  to  the 
Fedend  Legislative  Council  to  pass  uniform  laws  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest,  e.g.,  land,  municipal.  leaving  the 
executive  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  Settlement 
Government.  The  power  to  le^late  for  any  question  not 
included  in  the  schedule  lies  with  the  State  or  Settlement 
Government. 

Bills  require  the  assent  of  the  High  Commissioner  and 
of  the  rulers  expressed  by  a  standing  committee  of  two 
rulers  on  behalf  of  all  of  them.  The  High  Commissioner 
is  vested  with  certain  reserved  powers  in  the  interests  of 

(continued  on  page  17) 
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FROM  ALL 

PhilippiBC  CliHftaen  In  Need 

Half  a  million  children  in  the  Philippines  suffer  from 
rickets  and  beriberi,  according  to  Mrs.  Asuncion  Perez, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  Philippines.  Ha: 
govemmoit  has  inaugurated  an  extensive  social  welfare 
programme  but  lacks  funds  to  cany  it  out.  Mrs.  Perez 
asked  for  the  help  of  U.N.A.C.  (United  Nations  Appeal 
for  Children),  in  particular  for  those  child  victims  of  the 
war  whose  parents  lost  thdr  lives  in  the  guerrilla  forces 
and  who  are  not  entitled  to  death  benefit  as  do  those 
whose  parents  were  killed  while  serving  with  the  regular 
Philippine  Anny. 

€liina*8  PopwlaHna 

The  latest  statistics  put  China’s  total  populatimi  at 
462,798,(XX)  to  which  have  to  be  added  8,700.Ci00  Chinese 
citizens  living  abroad.  The  most  densely  populated 
province  is  Szechwan  with  47,107,720,  followed  by  Shan¬ 
tung’s  39288,540.  Of  the  cities,  Shanghai  leads  with  a 
pofHilatimi  of  4300,630;  Tientsin  comes  next  with 
1.686343,  then  Peiping  with  1,603324.  Canton  with 
1,413,460  and  Nanking  with  1,084,995.  During  the  years 
1945  to  1946,  1,082  foreigners  took  out  Chinese  citizenship 
papers,  amongst  them  951  women  who  married  Chinese. 


S.E.  Ada  Yoalh  ConlcKiice 

To  discuss  the  social  and  educational  problems  affec¬ 
ting  the  youth  of  South-East  Asia,  100  delegates  rei»esent- 
ing  youth  and  student  organisations  in  that  area  have  met 
in  Calcutta  on  February  15th.  In  addition  to  the  delegates, 
observers  arrived  from  Britain,  U.S..  China,  the  Central 
Asia  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  European 
countries.  The  Conference  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
'  attempts  to  co-ordinate  the  various  national  movements  so 
as  to  strengthen  **  democratic  and  anti-imperialist  forces.” 


No  Herofa  For  Japan 

The  use  of  heroin  is  now  illegal  in  Japan.  Under 
the  intomational  Drug  (invention,  each  country’s  legifi- 
mate  requirements  of  narcotics  are  published  a  year  in 
advance,  and  the  1948  demand  for  heroin  for  (he  first  time 
included  no  figure  for  Ji^mui  and  K(»ea.  Japanen 
requirements  were  diminishmg  before  the  war.  but  the 
estimates  were  unreliable  until  the  Americans  restored 
a  proper  control  of  the  drug  trafBc.  - 

British  CoimcB  for  India  and  PaUrian 

Sir  John  Philip  Sargent,  former  Educational  Adviser 
to  the  Indian  Government,  is  now  on  an  exploratory  tov 
in  India  and  Pakistan  to  prepare  fw  the  opening  of  British 
Council  offices  in  both  dcHninions. 

Korean  Candidate 

Koreans  are  asking  why  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  ii 
not  awarded  to  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee.  They  pmnt  out  that 
despite  Alfred  Nobel’s  instructions  that  ^  no  amsideration 
whatever  shall  be  paid  to  the  nationality  of  the  can^- 
dates,”  not  one  of  the  43  recipients  of  the  Peace  Pria 
to  date,  has  come  from  Asia.  Surely,  it  oi^t  to  have 
been  offered  to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  But  Dr.  Rhee’s 
record  is  indeed  remarkable.  For  more  than  50  years  he 
has  worked  for  a  stabilised  Asia  based  upon  democracy 
and  has  always  advocated  peaceful  negotiation  rather  than 
force.  As  a  youth,  he  led  a  reform  movement  against  the 
absolutism  of  the  Japanese  Emperor,  and  as  a  result  spent 
seven  years  in  prison,  for  six  mon^  of  the  time  under 
daily  torture.  In  1919  he  helped  to  or^nise  the  “  passive 
revolution  ”  movement  of  Koreans  against  their  Japanese 
masters,  and  as  President  of  the  Korean  Provisional 
Republic,  established  after  that  revolution,  he  held  together 
the  world’s  longest-lived  government  in  exile.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Dr.  Rhee  has  i^yed  a  vital  part  in  the 
preparations  of  an  independent  Korean  Government. 
Temple  to  Gandhi 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  memorial  to  Mahatma 
Gandhi  was  laid  at  Porbandar,  a  seaport  on  the  West 
coast  of  the  Kathiawar  4)eninsula  where  the  Mahatma  was 
born  on  October  2nd.  1869.  The  memorial  will  take  the 
form  of  a  Temple  of  Faith. 

Indfam  Literacy  Drive 

A  three-year  programme  for  literacy  and  general 
education  has  been  adopt^  by  the  Indian  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  intended  to  raise  literacy  to  50  per  cent  during 
that  time,  and  to  enlist  the  help  of  school  teachers,  post 
masters  and  other  civil  servants  as  part  time  workers  and 
students  and  higher  paid  staff  as  volunteers  to  help  in  this 
educational  drive. 

Soviet  Note 

The  Soviet  Government  has  sent  a  Note  to  the  U3 
Government,  complaining  that  Soviet  merchant  ships  in 
the  Yellow  &a  and  the  S^  of  Japan  have  in  recent  months 
been  inspected  from  the  air  by  American  aircraft  which 
circled  over  the  ships,  flying  over  them  at  mast-top 
altitude  and  even  dived  on  them. 


Indian  Rcfagecs  to  be  Rehabilitated 

To  rehabilitate  the  roughly  5300,(XX)  refugees  in 
India,  the  Indian  Government  have  ai^inted  a  Rehabili¬ 
tation  and  Development  Board  which  is  to  begin  function¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  at  greater  speed  than  average  government 
departments.  The  above  figure  includes  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  who  have  yet  to  be  evacuated  from  Western 
Pakistan.  Special  loans  will  be  launched  to  help  in  the 
scheme. 

AustniHan  Offer  to  Stadeate 

The  Australian  Government  is  to  grant  facilities  for 
scholarships  to  South-East  Asian  students.  The  first 
allocation  of  funds  for  this  purpose  is  a  grant  of  £5.(X)0. 

Japan  Not  Yet  Setf-Sopportfatg. 

Maj.-Gen.  F.  R.  McCoy,  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Far  Eastern  Omimission.  recently  reviewed  the  first  two 
years  of  Allied  occupation  of  Japan.  He  stated  that, 
although  the  framewo^  of  a  democratic  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  established  and  her  war-making  ability 
destroyed,  a  self-supporting  economy  necessary  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  stability  had  not  yet  b^n  achieved.  ^ 
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hy  Kenneth  Grenville  Myer 

WHAT  fonn  of  equilibrium  it  is  desirable  to  main¬ 
tain  between  the  tmall-holder  and  the  large-scale 
operator  is  widely  discussed  in  COLONIAL 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  by  Sir  Alan  Pim. 

This  problem  is  perpetually  recurring  in  all  lands  capable 
of  development.  The  balance  must  be  just  in  the  moral 

as  well  as  the  economic  sense.  Historically,  the  foreign 
capitalist,  with  large  funds  and  with  armed  force  often  at 
his  disposal,  started  in  the  colonies  with  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  agriculturally-ignorant  and  usually 

under-capitalised  peasant;  but  changing  world  economic 

conditions  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  towards  the 

colonial  peoples  on  the  part  of  metropolitan  governments 
has  produced  considerable  alterations  of  policy.  It  took 
the  form  at  first  of  an  equitable  combination  between 
plantations  largely  financed  and  managed  from  outside 
the  colony,  and  peasant  production  at  the  hands  of  the 
indigenous  small-holder.,  Sir  Alan  Pim  traces  the  main 
features, of  this  develojHnent  in  a  comparative  account  of 
the  main  spheres  in  which  it  has  taken  place.  Starting 
with  a  sketch  of  the  historical  background  to  colonisation 
in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Malaya,  ^ylon.  and  Mauritius, 
he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  principal  crops  and  their  economic 
{M'ospects.  Further  'sections  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
Fiji  and  the  West  Indies;  and  the  West,  Central  and  East 

African  dependencies. 

Sir  Alan  has  gleaned  in  most  colonial  fields.  His 

knowledge  of  his  subj^  is  profound,  and  this  book  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  will  undoubtedly  became  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  There  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  two  minor 

criticisms  to  be  made.  Although  his  publishers  remind 

us  on  the  dust-cover  that  Sir  Alan  has  previously  issued 

through  their  |mss  a  book  on  the  Financial  and  E^nomie 
History  of  African  Trofacal  Territories,  no  mention  of  this 
is  made  on  a  fly-leaf  for  a  reason  which  escapes  me.  The’ 
author  has  chosen  to  make  his  acknowledgments  by  meam 

of  footnotes  to  the  text;  to  serious  students  of  this  subject 
the  absence  of  a  bibliographical  index  may  be  found  to 
be  a  disadvantage.  In  general,  the  prose  has  a  distin¬ 
guished  style  and  the  author  avoids  the  jargon  so  beloved 
by  bureaucratic  writers.  But  there  are  so  few  pegs  os 
which  to  hang  adverse  criticism  even  if  I  desired  to  do 
SO  that  it  would  be  carping  to  8tre&«  these  trifling  tapses 
in  a  work  of  such  excellence. 

Sir  Alan  acknowledges  that  the  advances  of  science, 
which,  in  spite  of  Oovemment  propaganda  and  demonstn- 
tion.  are  usuaUy  accorded  reluctant  recognition  by  the 
peasMt  producer,  are  more  quickly  adopted  by  the  pro- 
gressive  |4antation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  dangers  in 
over-specialisation.  He  points  out  that  the  political  and 
social  problems  involved  by  the  introduction  of  paid 
managers  to  successful  i^antations  and  the  slotting  up  of 
the  unsuccessful  acreage  among  the  peasants  are  not  easily 
solved.  The  author  concludes  that  once  the  initiid 
exi^okation  stage  has  passed,  a  properly  trained  peasantry. 
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language,  and  history,  it*  religion,  art.  economic  {vospects, 
and  politics,  all  are  succinctly  described.  The  two'  maps, 
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attempts  to  assess  him.  she  weighs  him  in  the  scales  and 
find  they  balance — Colonel  Suga  was  what  war  made  him. 
she  says.  She  does  not  add  that  racial  intolerance — the 
vaunted  superiority  of  the  whites  over  their  former  allies 

in  the  yean  between  the  wan  must  have  been  the  primary 

nose.  Events  have  moved  differently  had  it  not 

been  made  {dain  to  the  Japanese  that,  purely  because  of 
dteir  colour,  they  must  necessarily  be  an  infoior  people. 
This  feeling  of  inferiority  caused  mem  to  act  with  uneces- 
sary  brutality  to  many  mnocent  persons.  It  was  not  the 

ame  of  the  deaths  of  Mn.  Keith,  her  husband  and  child, 
bnt  it  might  well  have  been:  they  owe  their  lives  to  their 

indomitable  spirit  and  to  Providence.  Let  us  hope  that 
ladal  hatred  will  never  again  drag  the  peace-loving 
Mples  of  the  world  into  war  again.  If  it  does,  the  Mrs. 
Kdths  of  this  worid.  the  women  who  believe  that  no 
matter  what  dangen  threaten,  their  place  is  by  thdr  hus¬ 
bands*  side,  may  well  suffer  humiliation,  starvation,  and 
physical  violence  worse  Of  that  is  possible)  than  that 
itoounted  in  sudh  detail  in  these  pages.  This  is  a  bo<A 
that  should  be  read  by  all  who  seek  to  understand  what 
captivity  reaUy  means. 

Vol.  VIH.  No.  22  of  the  BRITISH  SURVEY  deals 
yith  PAKISTAN.  Written  anonymously,  but  by  one  who 
IS  known  to  your  reviewer  as  an  acknowledged  expert  in 
the  difficuh  art  of  exi^aining  and  containing  a  vast  subject 
in  a  few  pages  for  the  benefit  of  those  more  or  less  unini¬ 
tiated.  and  published  by  the  British  Society  for  Intn- 
national  Understanding,  this  little  pamj^t  pictures  the 
new  Dominion  in  all  its  aspects.  Ilie  country,  its  peoirie. 
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THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  INDIA 

by  Winifred  Holmes 


INDIA  has  given  the  world  a  great  school  of  sculpture 
which  fathered  the  sculpture  of  Ceylon.  China.  Siam, 
Indo-China  and  at  second-hand.  Japan,  and  which — 
at  their  own  admission — ^is  giving  mudi  to  contempor^ 
figures  such  as  Maillol,  Epstein  and  Frank  Dobson.  Indian 
painting  has  had  far  less  effect  on  the  art  of  the  world. 
Why  is  this? 

The  reason  is  that  painting  at  the  time  of  the  great 
flowering  of  Indian  artistic  genius,  from  the  third  century 
B.C.  to  apinoximately  the  12th  century  A.D..  was  done 
on  perishable  wooden  buildings,  which  were  subsequently 
destroyed  by  fire,  by  invaders,  by  white  ants,  etc.  Only 
the  damaged,  but  remarkable,  frescoes  on  ^  walls  of 
the  Budd&t  caves  at  Ajanta  have  survived  to  show  us 
something  of  the  glorious  art  which  must  have  flourished 
during  those  centuries.  The  perfection  and  mastery  of 
the  frescoes,  both  in  design  and  colour,  shows  that  Acre 
was  a  great  school  of  painting  in  India.  These  are  not 
primitives  in  any  sense  whatever,  they  are  sof^sticated,  yet 
vital  and  strong — they  are  the  flower,  not  the  root  or  the 
bud  of  a  great  tradition. 

We  know  from  the  Vedas  that  the  custom  was  to 
paint  Yakshas  and  Yakshis  on  either  side  of  the  doors 
of  houses  and  the  Greek  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the 
Mauryan  Emperor  Bindusara,  tells  us  of  his  marvellous 
paint^  and  ^ed  palace.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there 
was  much  mural  painting  in  palaces,  wealthy  houses  and 
wooden  temples  but  none  has  been  preserved. 

The  Ajanta  frescoes  are  story-telling — but  in  paint, 
not  stone-carving — for  the  j^grims  and  the  |aous  to  read 
and  meditate  as  they  walked  round  and  round  the  stupa 
containing  the  sacred  relic  of  the  Enlightened  One.  They 
tell  the  stories  of  the  Buddha’s  birth  and  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  forerunners,  the  Bodhisattvas.  The  earlier 
paintings  in  the  first  set  of  caves  were  usually  ascribed  to 
the  fourth  century  A.D.,  but  now  they  are  considered  to 
be  two  centuries  earlier.  They  are  now  so  badly  damaged 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  but  fortunately  some 
evidence  of  their  beauty  and  content  has  been  preserved 
in  the  cofaes  made  by  Griffiths  and  his  Indian  students. 

The  paintings  in  the  later  caves  are  well-preserved 
and  strike  the  fortunate  visitor  into  silence  by  their  mas¬ 
tery.  At  first  your  eyes  are  blinded  after  the  long  trek 
in  the  fierce  Indian  sun.  to  the  lonely  gorge  in  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  hills,  but  gradually  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
dimness  and  are  arrested  by  the  brilliant  lapis  lazuli  dotted 
about  here  and  there.  The  lapis  must  have  been 
brought  from  the  far  Hindu  Kush  to  be  mixed  with  the 
colours  made  from  local  earths  which  were  generally  used 
in  these  wall  paintings.*  Then  the  reds  ai^  greens  and 
deeper  blues  of  the  frescoes  come  to  life  and  at  last  you 
are  transported  into  a  fabulous  world  of  an  idealised 
eastern  court  of  1,500  years  ago.  The  walls  were  first 
prepared  with  a  paste  of  powdered  lime  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  to  form  a  kind  of  tempera.  The  colours  to-day 
are  fresh  and  glowing,  without  evidence  of  fading. 

The  painter  had  the  same  status  in  society,  according 
to  the  sacred  books,  as  the  stonemason,  the  musician 


and  the  dancer.  He  was  a  craftsman  of  skill  and  standing, 
protected  by  his  guild  and  sure  of  his  patronage  by  royalty 
and  the  {nous  wealthy.  His  dharma  was  to  fuliU  to  his 
highest  and  most  conscientious  ability  the  rules  of  painting, 
but  also  to  go  direct  to  life  for  his  model  and  insiaration. 
“  He  only  can  aspire  to  call  himself  painter,”  says  the  text, 
“who  can  paint  the  sleeping  as  possessed  of  life  move¬ 
ment:  the  dead  without  it.” 

But  the  curtain,  which  was  lifted  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Ajanta  caves,  goes  down  firmly  on  classical  Indian 
painting  and  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Mu^ 
and  Rajput  schools  came  into  being  Aere  is  only  a  Uttle 
illumination  on  palm-leaf  MSS.  to  show  us  that  ^nting 
was  alive.  In  Western  India,  particularly  in  Gujerat,  it 
was  the  practice  to  illustrate  the  Sanscrit  text  of  the  sacred 
Jain  books  with  coloured  line  drawings  of  a  certain  style^ 
These  long  narrow  palm-leaf  books,  bound  by  a  cord 
passed  through  a  hole  and  protected  by  painted  wooden 
covers,  are  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the  illuminated  missals 
of  the  Christian  monks.  The  colours  used  are  very  similar, 
too :  glowing  reds  and  blues  and  greens  and  yellows,  with 
gold  wherever  possible.  This  Gujerati  painting  has  certain 
peculiarities:  ^e  faces  are  usually  shown  in  profile  and 
have  long  pointed  noses  and  bulging  eyes.  As  the  original 
colonisers  of  Java  sailed  out  from  the  ports  of  Gujerat 
it  may  well  be  that  the  shadow-jday  prpfile  had  its  origin 
here. 

The  sharp  line  of  the  Gujerati  school  became  slightly 
softened  later  on  when  Mughal  and  Rajput  paintiof 
appeared  on  the  scene,  but  it  still  kept  its  liveliness  and 
some  of  its  peculiarities.  It  formed  the  blasis  of  a  Western 
school,  choosing  other  subjects  than  Jain  texts;  the  Gita- 
govinda,  for  instance,  and  series  of  Ragmalas  and 
romances.  In  the  Ea^  in  Bengal  and  Orissa,  contem¬ 
porary  with  early  Gujerati  painting  the  Pala  school  chose 
Buddhist  subjects  for  palm-leaf  tKMks  and  soon  spread  to 
Nepal  and  Tibet  In  the  South  many  beautiful  and  andeot 
palm-leaf  texts  with  Brahmanical  subjects  are  treasured 
at  Trivandrum,  repository,  of  much  of  traditional  mateiid 
and  home  of  the  true  and  orthodox  religious  dandng,  the 
Bharat-Natyam. 

With  Ae  coming  of  the  Mughals  a  new  traditioir 
altogether  came  into  Indo-Persian  miniature  painting.  lo 
the  14th  and  ISth  centuries  the  Persian  style  was  matmt 
and  sophisticated  and  greatly  admired  by  ^e  polite  world 
of  the  Middle  East  and  of  Central  Asia.  The  Mughal 
Emperors  brought  with  them  Persian  court  painters  who 
set  up  studios  and  employed  Indian  assistants.  The 
earliest  Mughal  painting,  done  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Babur  is  predominantly  Persian  in  style;  a  number  of 
Persian  books  and  fabl^  were  illustrate  and  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  treatment  were  more  .Persian  than  Indian. 

Yet,  by  the  time  of  Akbar’s  reign  the  style  was  mwe 
Indian  than  Persian  and  Akbar’s  court  painters  were 
Indians.  This  is  essentially  court  painting;  the  scenes  are 
mostly  court  scenes — the  Emperor  hunting,  admiring  his 
garden,  holding  durbars,  watching  elephant  fights. 

In  the  little  Rajput  courts  another  school  of  painting. 
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pew  up  which  was  p^y  influenced  by  Mughal  painting 
and  pa^y  by  the  indigenous  school  of  the  Gujerati  illu- 
oinators.  As  the  Mughal  emf^  waned,  the  Rajput  courts 
pew  in  confidence  a^  power  and  a  great  Hmdu  renais¬ 
sance  was  made  possible,  finding  its  exfHession  in  the 
development  of  the  Krishna-Radha  myth  or  symbol:  the 
love  of  man  for  God.  The  painters  illustrated  with  fervour 
and  love  the  stories  of  the  shepherd-god  among  the 
“  gopis,”  the  Uue-skinned  Krishna,  manifestation  of  \%hnu 
playing  his  flute,  charming  the  shepherdesses  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  Radha,  the  beloved. 

The  proud  Rajputs  also  recorded  their  warlike 
exploits  arid  fine  carriage  in  secular  pictures,  portraits  of 
ra^  and  pictures  of  battles.  And  in  the  hills,  where  some 
rajas  had  set  up  their  courts,  provincial  schools  of  painting 
arose  which  took  a  hill  background  and  more  dramatic 
movement  of  rain  and  cloud  as  their  chief  characteristics. 


LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

The  Struggle  in  CUna 

Dear  Sir, — In  1927,  Mr.  O.  M.  Green  was  one  of  those 
who  urged  support  for  Giiang  Kai-shek  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  “  Reds,”  among  whom  he  included  the  progres¬ 
sives  of  the  Left  Kuomintang  who  have  always  been  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  Sun  Yat-sen’s  principles.  It  was 
with  British  a^  other  support  that  CUang  at  that  time 
suppressed  the  liberals,  die  democrats  and  the  Communists 
in  a  ferocious  White  Terror,  and  established  his  one-party 
dictatorship.  His  succeeding  20  years  of  rule  have  beea 
a  record  of  civil  war,  fmreign  invasion,  governmental  cor- 
niption  and  misery  for  the  common  people. 

Now.  in  the  face  of  a  nation-wide  popular  revolt, 
Chiang’s  regime  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Mr.  Green 
is  once  again  urging  support  for  him  for  the  rather  strange 
reason  that  he  might  have  “come  to  terms  with  the 
Japanese  gready  to  his  own  advantage.”  during  the  Second 
World  War,  but  didn’t  or  did  he?  Mr.  Green  also  stresses 
that  the  Generalissimo  is  needed  as  a  “barrier  against  a 
Communist  deluge  directed  by  Russia  which  mi^t  ulti¬ 
mately  submerge  large  parts  of  Asia.”  But  this  is  the 
repetition  of  the  propaganda  Chiang  used  when  he  rode 
to  power  in  1927.  This  “line”  was  also  used  by  Hider 
and  the  Japanese  Zaibatsu  when  they  curried  Anglo- 
American  favours.  Even  if  the  sufferings  caused  to  the 
Chinese  people  by  Chiang’s  regime  are  ignored,  Mr.  Green 
mrely  cannot  fail  to  notice  t^t  as  an  “  and-Communist 
bulwark,”  Chiang  has  been  remarkable  chiefly  for  his 
futures.  It  has  been  during  Chiang’s  regime  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  has  grown  from  a  few  thousands 
to  a  membership  of  over  2,700,000  and  become  the 
acknowledged  le^er  of  the  whole  national  liberation 
itruggle  against  Chiang  and  “his  American  masters.” 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  against  the  Communist 
movement  in  China,  Mr.  Green  makes  an  unworthy  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  recent  speech  by  Mao  Tze-tung,  whom  he 
<)uotes  as  saying:  “the  Chinese  Communist  Party  must 
....  liberate  the  thousand  million  peofde  of  the  east” 
Mao  in  fact  made  no  such  militaristic  claims  as  this  “  quo¬ 
tation  ”  would  seem  to  imply.  He  calls  on  “  all  the  anti- 
imperialist  forces  of  the  various  eastern  countries  to  unite 


These  pahceri  schools  of  painting  flourished  until  well  into 
the  eighteenth  cent^;  the  most  successful  is  the  Kangra 
school,  with  its  delicacy  of  feding  colour  and  line. 

What  can  be  said  about  modem  Indian  painting? 
The  coming  of  the  Western  tradition  and  the  dominance  of 
the  British  politically  has  been  an  artistic  shock  to  India 
from  whidi  she  is  only  slowly  recovering.  The  dilemma 
of  the  contemporary  Indian  painter — and  sculptor  too  for 
that  matter — is  whether  to  go  back  into  his  native  tradi¬ 
tions.  to  seek  for  his  own  roots,  and  to  develop  a  modem 
idiom  with  its  base  deep  in  Indian  culture,  or  to  jmore 
this  altogether  and  paint  as  tiie  inheritor  of  the  West 
Jamini  Roy  of  Bengd  has  found  bis  solution,  not  in  the 
decayed  priestly  tradition  or  the  art  of  the  court,  but  in 
the  still  hving  folk  art  of  Bengal.  Each  artist  must  find 
his  own  solution.  He  will;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  that. 


.  .  .  .  and  set  as  the  goal  of  their  stmggk,  the  liberation 
of  the  more  than  one  thousand  million  oppressed  peofde 
of  the  east”  The  need  for  such  preparedness  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Green  himself  in  a  further  paragraph 
in  which  he  states  that  to  combat  the  Communists,  “  arms, 
of  which  America  has  a  big  surplus,  may  still  be  needed.” 

Recent  events  have  further  shown  that  far  from  the 
Chinese  peasant  having  no  politics  as  Mr.  Green  supposes, 
they  have  very  definite  political  ideas.  They  are  against 
the  feudal,  landlord  tyranny  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
all  those  who  support  him.  defends.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  that  they  have  given  leadership 
to  the  peasants  and  are  assisting  them  in  bringng  about 
long  overdue  reforms  that  are  of  immense  significance 
to  the  progress  of  the  whole  world.  To-day,  mote  and 
more  of  the  progressives  of  all  other  classes  are  taking 
their  stand  alongside  the  peasants  and  the  Communists 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Chiang  dictatorship,  the  main 
obstacle  to  progress  in  China.  This  is  shown  by  the  many 
non-party  liberals,  ex-Kuomintang  members  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  League  members  who  are  playing  important  roles 
inside  the  Liberated  Areas  and  ^also  by  the  recent  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Democratic  League  and  Left  Kuomintang 
groups  who  haye  taken  refuge  in  Hong  Kong.  The  ban¬ 
ning  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  the  unarmed  Democratic 
League  with  its  40  to  50,000  members  has  been  a  recent 
striking  lesson  to  them  of  the  extent  of  his  “desire  for 
genuinely  popular  administration.” 

The  Liberated  Areas  of  China  now  number 
170,000,000  pTOffle.  They  have  millioDS  more  supporters 
still  under  Chiang’s  rule.  It  is  fantastic  to  imagine  that 
this  movement  can  be  destroyed  with  the  aid  of  “  surjflus 
American  arms,”  or  that  Chiang’s  rule  can  be  reinstated. 
It  would  be  a  disaster  for  this  country  to  be  dragged  as  an 
ally  of  America  into  such  an  adventure.  To  a  large  extent 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world  depends  on  under¬ 
standing  and  Mendship  between  Britain  and  the  new 
China.  British  public  opinion  is  just  now  beginning  to 
seriously  study  and  understand  the  new  China.  It  should 
not  be  divert^  from  that  task  by  the  repetition  of  [vope- 
ganda  cliches  that  are  20  years  old. 

Yours,  etc. 

JACK  CHEN. 

Brampton  Grove,  London,  N.W.4. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GIA-RUNG  OF  SSU-TU  IN  CHINA 

by  Dr.  Liu  En-lan  (i\anking) 


The  Gia-ruog  written  language  is  Tibetan,  though  they 
speak  a  variety  dialects.  Their  wh(^  lives  are 
chained  by  superstition  in  ctnmection  with  their  Lama 
faith.  All  the  male  children  are  brought  up  in  the  Lama¬ 
series  as  monks.  Only  with  the  Gia-rung,  the  monks  are 
not  separated  from  their  families.  They  are  sent  to  the 
Lamaseries  as  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  While 
they  are  studying  in  the  Lamaseries,  their  families  pay  for 
their  expenses.  After  they  have  reached  a  certain  stan¬ 
dard  they  are  free  to  decide  whether  to  return  home  to 
be  a  layman,  or  to  go  on  to  Lhasa  for  further  training 
and  then  be  a  lama  with  advanced  status.  At  any  rate, 
the  Lamasery  training  helps  over  SO  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population,  and  a  mod^te  percentage  of  the  women, 
to  read  Tibetan.  The  pity  is  that  written  Tibetan  is  now 
only  limited  to  religious  concerns  and  is  not  in  usable  form 
for  daily  affairs. 

Statas  of  Womea 

Since  most  of  the  men  spend  their  days  and  years 
in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  dreaming  about  the  future, 
it  becomes  the  lot  of  the  women  to  see  about  the  dirty 
work  and  problems  of  the  present.  Women  cultivate  the 
land,  attend  to  the  cattle,  or  rule  the  people,  while  their  sons, 
grandsons  and  husbands  are  turning  their  prayer  wheels 
and  reading  their  scriptures.  Thus,  without  fighting  for 
emancipation  or  equality,  women  are  the  pillars  of  the 
Ssu-tu  Gia-rung  society. 

Among  the  Ssu-tu  Gia-rung  people,  there  are  as  many 
women  rulers  as  men.  For  instance,  in  the  So-mo  Tu-sze 
territory,  the  wife  of  the  primary  headman  at  Lu-hwa  is 
the  ruler  of  Cha-o.  The  wife  of  the  primary  headman  at 
Mao-o  is  the  ruler  of  Lung-pa.  In  some  cases  the  women 
leaders  are  doing  a  much  letter  job  than  the  men.  The 
people  do  not  seem  to  mind  whether  the  leader  is  a  woman 
or  a  man.  As  long  as  he  or  she  does  the  job  well,  the 
people  love  and  worship  them.  Not  only  among  the 
ruling  families,  but  also  among  the  rank  and  file,  wtnnen 
seem  to  be  the  brains  in  all  affairs. 

In  marriage,  the  customs  are  different  from  those  of 
the  eastern  lowland  Chinese.  Members  of  the  ruling 
families  are  considered  royal  in  blood,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  witli  the  commoners.  Their  marriages  are  by 
arrangement  rather  than  by  their  free  choice.  If  any 
royal  member  marries  a  commoner  of  his  or  her  free  will 
or  choice,  the  children  cannot  inherit  the  royal  title  of 
Tu-sze.  Since  the  royal  families  are  limited  in  number, 
marriages  between  near  relatives  are  the  result.  Even 
generations  are  badly  mixed.  Aunts  marry  nephews,  or 
uncles  marry  nieces.  As  a  consequence,  three  of  the  four 
Ssu-tu  royal  families  are  dying  out  for  lack  of  heirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  marriages  among  commoners  are 
exceedingly  free.  Even  unmarried  women  can  have  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  own,  and  no  one  seems  to  think  it  in  any 
way  imprest. 

The  Gia-rung  system  of  marriage  is  rather  compli¬ 
cated.  One  system  is  for  the  man  to  marry  into  the  home 


of  the  girl,  and  to  inherit  the  family  property.  The  other 
is  for  the  girl  to  many  into  the  home  of  the  man,  rather 
like  the  western  pattern  of  the  small  family  system,  with  the 
young  couple  living  apart  rather  than  wi^  the  old  family. 
The  young  wife  is  the  hostess  of  her  own  house,  and  does 
not  f<fflow  the  large  family  pattern  of  the  lowland  Chinese. 

Since  the  fiaiancial  responsibilities  are  in  the  hands  of 
women,  the  men  lead  a  leisurely  life  in  Lamaseries,  or 
travel  around  as  traders.  They  become  rather  inespoo- 
sible  as  they  roam  around  in  Lamaseries,  or  do  a  Uttle 
business  in  two  or  three  places;  getting  a  wife  in  each, 
so  that  wherever  a  man  goes,  he  has  a  wife  and  a  home. 
Women,  being  tied  down  by  hard  work  and  keeping  Uk 
family  fed,  show  little  interest  in  the  other  phases  of  their 
husbands’  lives. 

Among  the  ruling  families,  if  a  man  is  ambitious, 
he  can  climb  the  ladder  to  power  by  marrying  a  few 
well-chosen  women.  The  case  of  Su  is  a  go<^  example 
When  the  So-mo  Tu-sze  died  without  an  heir,  all  the 
headmen  began  quarrelling  and  fighting.  Each  wanted 
to  get  into  the  position  of  the  Tu-sze.  Su  was  then  not 
erven  a  headman,  but  his  brother  was.  His  brother  died, 
and  Su  married  his  brother’s  widow  and  got  the  position 
of  a  headman.  At  the  same  time,  his  wife  is  also  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  Sung-kong  Tu-sze,  feudal  lord 
of  a  neighbouring  territory.  By  his  marriage,  his  son  is 
the  next  in  line  to  be  the  Tu-sze  of  Sung-kong.  He 
married  another  wife  who  is  heir  to  another  territory: 
Lung-pa.  There  is  still  another  wife  who  is  heir  to  s 
territory  in  the  north,  called  Mou-new-go.  By  his  three 
marriages  he  became  the  leader  of  three-quarters  of  the 
Ssu-tu  territories. 

Family  Comptkatioiis 

While  one  man  may  have  several  wives,  custom  also 
permits  women  to  have  several  husbands.  When  we  were 
travelling  from  Ma-er-kong  to  Liang-ho-ko  in  the  territory 
of  Cho-ke-chi,  we  discovered  that  our  two  horsemen  were 
brothers  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  of  the  same  father, 
while  the  youngest  sister  has  the  same  father  as  the  eldest 
brother.  Both  the  fathers  and  mother  are  alive  and  live 
together  so  happily  that  an  outsider  hardly  suspects  the 
family  complications.  Upon  inquiry,  they  say,  “  This  is 
our  custom — you  cannot  understand.”  It  seems  this  must 
be  due  to  some  economic  reasons.  People  co-operated 
economically  for  survival  by  marrying  the  same  wife,  and 
gradually  it  became  a  kind  of  custom. 

Isolation  and  material  difficulties  in  their  physical 
environments  have  moulded  an  entirely  different  standard 
of  moral  behaviour  and  social  order.  When  individuals 
or  groups  get  into  conflicts,  they  cannot  carry  their  griev¬ 
ances  to  a  court,  since  there  is  none.  But  someone  will 
turn  up  to  negotiate  the  case  or  simply  to  fight  it  out. 

However,  the  whole  life  of  the  Gia-rung  people  is 
tied  up  with  their  Lama  faith.  The  Lama  is  needed  for  afl 
occasions  in  life.  For  marriage,  the  Lama  has  to  set  the 
date.  For  sickness,  the  Lama  is  needed  for  cure  and 
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prayer.  For  death,  the  Lama  is  needed  to  chant  for 
crossing  the  river  of  death.  At  least  twice  a  year,  the  Gia- 
rung  people  have  dancing  ceremonies  for  their  gods.  Once, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  farewell,  and  once  in  the  early 
spring  for  welcome.  In  addition,  there  is  an  out-of-<kxx 
drama  and  dance  every  August  as  a  thanksgiving  to  their 
gods  for  their  harvest. 

Ho^itality 

Living  as  the  Gia-nmg  do  in  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  and  geographic  environments,  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  precipitous — nature  magnificent  and  fearful — one 
would  think  life  a  weary  and  dreary  job.  Homes  are 
scattered,  and  the  paths  are  poor.  But  the  Gia-rung 
people  are  a  jolly  lot,  and  most  hospitable,  too.  When 
travelling  in  the  Gia-rung  country,  one  finds  no  hotels, 
no  inns,  no  restaurants  or  tea  houses.  One  has  to  stay 
in  tents  or  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  people  are 
always  ready  to  take  in  travellers,  who  are  expected  to  use 
their  fire  without  paying  for  cooking.  Usually  entertain¬ 
ment,  in  the  form  of  a  meal  or  two,  is  also  provided.  In 
recognition  of  this,  we  merely  presented  the  hostess  with 
some  needles,  thread  and  salt  or  tea. 

When  we  passed  Pa-kuan-diuo  in  the  territory  of 
So-mo  along  the  Upper  Cho-ku  river  in  the  summer  of 
1943,  our  horseman  took  us  to  his  home.  His  mother 
gave  us  a  sincere  welcome,  in  their  own  style.  The  entire 
neighbourhood  came  to  dance.  The  dance  was  opened 
by  a  Lama  priest  with  a  brief  reUgious  ceremony.  First, 
with  scripture  recitation,  he  opened  a  huge  pottery  jug 
of  home-made  barley  wine,  then,  accompanying  the  pro¬ 
cedure  with  prayers,  he  sprinkled  wine  as  a  saci^ce  to  the 
spirit  over  everything  one  can  imagine.  After  that  he 
stuck  a 'bunch  of  straws  into  the  jug.  and  invited  the 
guests  and  the  elders  of  the  conununity  to  sit  around  the 
jug  and  suck  the  wine.  When  they  were  satisfied,  the 
younger  ones  followed.  The  dance  began  after  everyone 
had  had  a  chance  to  drink.  Singing  accompanies  the 
dance,  during  which  one  is  free  to  drop  out  and  suck 
the  wine.  This  went  on  for  practically  the  whole  night. 

.  In  the  grassland  when  one  is  t^en  into  a  tent  to 
stay,  one  is  counted  as  the  special  guest  of  that  family, 
which  becomes  the  Chu-ren-gia  (host  family)  of  that  per¬ 
son.  If  the  person  again  visits  that  region,  he  must  return 
to  that  tent,  otherwise  the  family  will  be  offended.  Thdy 
do,  indeed,  treat  you  well.  Our  host  family  killed  a  lamb 
especially  to  entertain  lu. 

The  Gia-rung  people  love  to  sing  and  dance.  They 
sing  of  whatever  they  see  or  think  of  at  the  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  write  down  the  songs,  for  if  you  miss  one 
sentence  and  listen  again,  it  has  changed.  They  make 
up  their  words  as  they  sing.  They  sing  for  joy;  for 
love;  for  sorrow.  In  fact,  singing  is  the  expression  of 
their  emotions.  When  they  are  free  in  the  summer  before 
harvest,  the  whole  tribe  seems  to  be  turning  out  on  the 
green  terraces  to  dance.  The  dance  goes  on  day  and 
night,  but  individuals  may  drop  out  or  join  at  any  moment, 
in  between  meals,  attending  their  cattle  back  in  the  hills, 
milking  the  yaks,  resting  or  sleeping.  Like  folk  dances, 
hands  are  joined  while  dancing,  but  men  are  at  one 
end — women  at  the  other.  The  dance  is  always  planned 
for  three  days  and  nights,  but  they  usually  last  longer. 
The  one  we  visited  and  joined  lasted  for  a  week.  There 


is  no  fountain  at  the  dance  where  one  can  have  a  drink, 
but  there  are  pails  and  pails  of  milk  in  every  tent.  One 
needs  only  to  help  oneself. 

CoadMioB 

The  Ssu-tu  territories  cover  a  total  area  of  about 
7500  square  kilometres,  with  a  total  population  of  about 
40,(X)0  persons.  The  average  density  of  population  is 
about  five  persons  per  square  kilometre.  According  to 
goVemment  census  before  1935,‘the  population  was  48,000. 
But  since  then,  famine  of  all  kiruls,  disease  and  warfare 
have  reduced  the  number  considerably.  We  have  seen 
settlements  in  ruins.  Some  have  stony  graves  inside  the 
broken  walls  of  the  house,  as  if  the  dead  are  s(ill  claiming 
the  right  of  their  homestead.  In  some  settlements  there 
are  a  few  survivors,  with  more  wennen  than  men.  U^n 
inquiry,  they  always  complain  of  the  terrible  destruction 
of  the  Red  Army  that  went  through  their  territory  during 
their  long  treks  north.  According  to  my  own  findings, 
during  my  three  summers  there,  the  population  is  barely 
30.000,  and  the  death  rate  among  children  is  very  high. 

All  three  of  the  Tu-szes  are  dying  off  without  heirs; 
the  fourth  had  only  one  daughter.  She  brought  in  a 
husband  from  another  territoiy  outside  the  Ssu-tu,  and 
they  now  have  two  sons.  These  vacancies  have  caused  a 
great  many  tribal  wars  among  the  primary  headmen  in 
recent  years. 

Though  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  Tu-sze  territories 
is  cultivable,  over  50  per  cent,  consist  of  high  slopes  which 
are  covered  with  virgin  forests.  The  rest  is  swampy  grass¬ 
lands  (very  different  from  those  in  Mongolia),  wastelands, 
and  some  areas  growing  medicinal  herbs.  Placer  gold  in 
valleys,  saltpetre  in  dry  soils  and  fuel  arc  plentiful.  We 
simply  piled  up  large,  fallen  old  tree  tru^s  which  we 
burned  at  night  for  warmth.  The  amount  we  burned 
each  night  in  the  wilds  would  now  cost  a  considerable 
fortune  on  the  plains,  but  there  is  no  way  of  getting  them 
out.  Although  the  Ssu-tu  territory  is  not  without  resources, 
the  people  are  exceedingly  poor.  All  the  men  appear  to 
be  learning,  but  they  are  ignorant. 

Politically,  the  Ssu-tu  region  is  now  nominally  under 
the  county  government  of  Li-fan,  but  in  fact,  due  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  area,  the  di^ulties  in  transportation 
and  communication,  and  the  variations  of  climate  and  in 
topography,  the  county  government  is  not  aUe  to  exercise 
its  influence  to  radiate  far  into  the  inaccessible  places 
where  the  old  system  of  Tu-sze  stiU  hold.  No  one  head¬ 
man  is  strong  enough  to  hold  things  together  and  affairs 
are  rather  chaotic.  Furthermore,  people  cannot  talk  about 
law  and  cu’der,  loyalty  and  faithfulness  cm  empty  stomachs. 
But  strangely  enough,  when  they  discovered  that  we  carried 
no  arms,  but  salt  and  tea  to  share  with  them  when  such 
occasion  arose;  also  some  medicines  for  their  red  eyes, 
infested  skins  or  stomach  pains,  they  were  exceedingly 
helpful  and  kind  to  us.  Even  the  leader  of  the  bandits 
escorted  us  across  the  most  dangerous  mountain  pass 
where  robbery  is  the  rule.  He  confessed  his  identity  to 
us  at  parting  because,  he  said,  he  needed  our  confidence 
and  our  encouragement.  He  wanted  to  abandon  banditry 
and  go  into  the  medicine-herb  business. 

^at  the  Ssu-tu  Gia-rung  need  is  financial,  intellectual 
and  moral  help. 


frequently  been  iotemnted  when  Cornmunirt  troops  fired 
from  villages  on  Uie  sMre  occupied  hy  their  vanguards; 
raw  matei^  supplies  are  scarcer  than  a  year  ago.  With 
UNRRA  winding  up.  large  quantities  of  industi^  dbemi* 
cals,  fertilisers,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods  will  soon 
have  to  be  imported  commercially. 


ECONOMIC 


While  production  thus  declines,  bladt  markets  are 
flourishing  and  black  foreign  exchange  quotations  remain 
90  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent  above  official  exchange  rates. 
As  the  latter  are  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time  and 
occasionally  may  grow  by  around  20  per  cent,  within 
thirty  days,  the  finai^  situation  offers  no  si^endid  outlook 
eithCT.  AU  this.  Chinese  business  men  kniow  pretty  well 
How.  then,  do  they  imagine  matters  to  go  on?  Where 
do  t^  see  a  solution?  In  fordgn  aid? 

by  J.  R.  Kaim  (Shanghai)  Of  in  foreign  or,  rather,  in  American  aid. 

But  they  know  it  needs  more  than  money  to  put  the  house 
in  onler  and  keep  the  motor  running.  And  they  dso 

Wknow  that  all  that  is  needed  to  reach  tte  goal  is  not  avail* 
ITH  both  civil  war  and  money  inflation  continuing  able  without  very  stiff  conditions.  They  quite  frequently 
and  hope  for  peace  with  the  Communists  prac*  admit  that  no  permanent  solution  of  China’s  problems  can 
tically  unexisting,  the  Chinese,  from  the  big  bankers  be  hoped  for  as  long  as  the  meiutce  of  internal  fighting  is 
and  manufacturers  in  seaports  to  small  shopkeepers  and  not  removed.  That  this  can  be  done  on  a  pur^  domestic 

ffirmers  in  the  interior  provinces,  are  handicapp^  in  all  basis  most  Chinese  doubt  Just  as  in  the  eyes  of  most 

fields  of  economic  life.  As  Communist  forces  are  gaining  Chinese  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Chinese  territory  in  1937 
gromid  and  already  are  operating  near  the  Yangtze  River,  was  the  overture  to  World  War  n.  they  bdieve  that  the 

capital  will  not  invest  except  in  a  few  areas.  Companies  Communist  fight  in  China  may  be  the  prelude  to  Word 

are  unwilling  to  keep  large  amounts  in  b^  accounts.  War  m.  Th^  doubt  that  China  can  tnuld  up  a  demo* 
Foreign  fun^  are  unavailable.  Still,  in  spite  of  all,  the  cratic  regime  with  the  Communists  forming  simply  a 
individual  Chinese  with  tmwavering  p^erseverance  fights  for  pxffitical  party.  They  even  doubt  that  any  European 
his  economic  existence.  country  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  able  to  consider  its 

Communists  a  pMuty  similar  to  Conservative  or  Socialist 
Capntal  has  fled  and  continues  to  flee  from  Manchuria,  pMirties. 

North  China  and  many  spwts  directly  or  indirectly  en¬ 
dangered  by  Communists.  Shanghai  ^  has  attracted  Small  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  Chinese 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  and  trillions  of  dollars  capiital  is  reluctant.  No  one  spieaks  of  a  new  great  war. 
in  national  currency.  In  Canton  and  its  Kwangtung  Everyone  thinks  of  it  Indeed,  the  overwhelming  majority 
Province  where  pxiwerful  gangs  of  bandits  and  smugglers  of  tjie  Chinese  p)eop^  are  convinced  that  through  the 
defy  all  efforts  of  governmental  authorities,  capxtal.  never-  nation’s  own  forces  the  country’s  economy  cannot  be  re- 
theless  feels  comparatively  safe:  the  neighbourhood  of  established.  T^  know  that  all  depends  on  American 
Hong  Kong  and  tiie  behef  that  whatever  may  hapipien  the  dedsions.  They  see  that  in  consequence  of  purely  pxdi- 
big  seapxirts  Will  not  fall  into  Red  hands  apipnrently  con-  tjcal  considerations  the  United<  States  is  giving  Japian  more 
soles  investors.  aid.  directlv  and  indirectly,  than  had  ever  been  fmeseen 
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INDIA’S  STERLING  BALANCE 

by  R.  L.  C.  Foottit  (Ccdcutta) 

(During  the  course  of  the  wdr  many  countries,  Neutreds  as  yvell  as  Allies,  accumulated  sterling  balances 
in  London,  representing,  in  effect,  loans  made  to  this  country.  Among  them  Inditts  is  by  far  the  largest. 
It  amounts  Jo  £1,200  million.  This  article  traces  its  origin  and  examines,  from  the  moral  and  practical 

standpoint,  the  whole  question  of  redemption.) 


There  are  plenty  of  peof^  ready  to  declare  that  India 
did  very  wcA  out  of  the  war.  She  entered  it  a  debtor 
to  Britain  to  the  extent  of  about  £350  million  (apart 
from  British  commercial  investments  in  India,  amounting 
to  at  least  double  that  figure)  and  she  emerged  from  it 
Britain’s  creditor  to  the  tune  of  £1300  million.  A  clear 
case.  For  those  not  statistically  inclined  there  was  the 
eiidence  of  prosperity  during  the  later  war  years  and 
iiiunediately  afterwards;  the  great  crowds  attending  the 
races,  th^  vast  sums  wagered,  the  buoyancy  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  enormous  profits  mttde  out  of  war  contracts, 
tbe  virtual  dimination  (outside  Bengal)  of  agricultural 
indebtedness.  A  dear  case  again. 

But  the  training,  equipping  and  supplying  of  the 
Indian  armed  forces  did  not  cost  nothing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  cost  about  £2,600  million.  Who  paid? 

Britain?  By  the  Financial  Settlement  of  1940  Britain 
undertook  to.  pay  for  that  portion  of  the  expenditure  repre¬ 
senting  Imperial  defence,  as  distinct  from  the  defence  of 
India.  Up  to  1942  this  proved  much  the  greats  portion, 
bat  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  began  to  knock  at  India’s 
Enlem  frontier  the  b^nce  shtfted.  and  final  accounts 
show  a  diviaon  of  total  expenditure  over  the  six  years 
1940-1946  very  neariy  50/50  between  Britain  and  India. 
But  the  expenditure  was  not  incurred  at  this  50/50  n^. 
Most  of  it  fell  on  India,  and  the  difference  between  her 
actual  expenditure  and  her  share  according  to  the  Settle¬ 
ment  accumulated  as  a  credit  in  sterling.  To  this  credit 
was  added  the  value  of  food  and  raw  materials  supjdied  to 
Britain  during  the  war.  over  and  above  the  value  of  such 
goods  as  Britain  was  able  to  send  to  India.  Between 
September  1939  and  April  1946  India  spent  on  the  war, 
in  hard  cash,  about  £3J)25  million:  £1375  million  on 
her  own  account  and  £1,750  milfion  on  Britain’s  (including 
unrequited  exportsX  Of  this  £1.750  million,  £3^  milhon 
was  repaM  inxmediately  by  the  Uquidation  of  India’s  pre¬ 
war  sterling  debt,  periiaps  a  further  £250  million  has  l^n 
offset  by  the  traisfer  to  Irxlian  hands  t>f  some  -^tish 
commercial  investments  in  Irxlia,  and  £1,150  million 
remains  outstanding  Together  with  the  £50  million  which 
India  held  in  sterling  in  1939  as  a  currency  reserve  this 
makes  up  the  total  figure  of  £1,200  milhon  recently  pub¬ 
lished  as  India’s  sterhng  balance. 

Who  paid  the  £3,025  milhon  that  India  actually  spent 
on  the  war? 

To  a  considerable  extent,  of  course,  the  money  was 
both  expended  aixl  received  in  India.  It  went  in  the  pay 
of  the  forces,  in  the  construction  of  aerodromes,  ro^. 
reilways.  training  camps,  munition  factories,  in  die  pro- 
dw^on  of  war  stores,  clothing,  boots  and  equipment  And 
it  reappeared  in  tlte  profits  of  large  industrial  concerns, 
it  popp^  up  in  the  bank  balances  of  a  thousand  enter¬ 
prising  individuals  who,  with  httle  or  no  previous  experi¬ 


ence,  set  up  factories  to  meet  the  orders  of  the  Supfrfy 
Department  Pursued  by  tbe  tax-collector  it  fled  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  to  tbe  race  courses,  to  die  ni^  clubs 
and  gamUing  dens.  A  small  portion  of  it  escaped  to 
Britain  as  the  personal  fortunes  of  a  few  British  business 
men  who  have  retired  from  lucrative  partnCTships  in  die 
last  year  or  two.  But  the  question  of  who  paid  in  the  first 
{dace  is  still  unanswered. 

It  was  mostly  the  poor  who  paid. 

A  certain  amount  India’s  war  expenditure  was 
found  in  increased  general  industrial  activity,  which  in¬ 
creased  normal  revenue.  A  certain  amount  was  financed 
by  loans  and  higher  taxation,  though  tbe  introduction  of 
E.P.T.  was  delayed  far  too  long  and  not  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  war  was  the  rate  inmeased  to  100  per  cent 
The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  was  financed  by  inflation. 
Apart  firom  the  timorous  handling  of  excess  profits  no 
criticism  is  here  imfdied.  It  was  simply  impossible  to 
raise  enou^  money  in  any  other  way.  By  1946  the  issue 
of  notes  had  increased  sixfold  and  wholesale  prices  by 
two  and  a-lmlf.  It  has  not  proved  posable  to  stem  the 
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rise  in  prices  and  tbe  cost  of  living  index  now  stands  at 
over  300  (1939=  100).  But  wages  ^  salaries  have  ney^ 
kept  pace.  In  place  of  higher  basic  pay  a  system  of  dear¬ 
ness  allowances  wa^  introduced  univenally  and  still  con¬ 
tinues.  although  there  is  no  ghost  of  a  delusion  left  of  any 
“return  to  normaL”  The  aUowanoes  made  no  pretence 
of  compensating  for  more  than  a  fraction  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  so  that  almost  everybody  m  the  country 
working  for  wage  or  salary,  or  depeiident  upon  fixed 
incomes  from  pension,  annuity  or  investment,  has  become 
steadily  impoverished  over  the  last  seven  years.  Countless 
middlcHdass  famihes  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their 
jeweDoy— always  an  important  part  of  family  capittd — 
and  most  of  them  are  now  in  d^t.  Countless  artisan 
housdbolds  have  been  reduced  to  penury  though  they 
never  possessed  much  more  than  the  bate  necessities  <k 
life.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  millions  of  trinkets  sold,  millions 
of  private  debts  incurred,  the  privations  aixl  saoifices 
million.^  of  peofrie  who  w^  miseraUy  po<x  by  our  stan¬ 
dards  before  it  started,  that  made  up  most  of  India’s 
expenditure  on  the  war. 

Nevertheless  our  own  expenditure  greatly  exceeded 
India’s,  though  the  burden  was  far  more  evenly  spread 
aixl  did  not  fall  with  sudi  overwhdming  weight  on  the 
poorer  dasses.  Why.  then,  should  ^tain  pay  a  war  debt 
to  India?  After  the  lead  given  by  America  with  Lend- 
Lease  why  should  not  all  expenditure  be  pooled  and  all 
debts  cancelled?  That  America  hersdf  leans  to  this  view 
is  evident  from  the  stipulation  slipped  somewhat  gratuit¬ 
ously  into  the  Anglo-UJS.  Financial  Agreement  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1945  (the  Loan  Agreement)  requiring  the  balances 
“to  be  adjured  as  a  contribution  to  the  settlement  of 
war  and  p^-war  indebtedness,  and  in  recognition  the 
ben^ts  which  the  countries  concerned  mjght  be  expected 
to  gain  from  such  a  settlement.”  But  America  has  not 
suggested  that  the  dollars  we  spent  in  the  days  of  “  cash 
and  carry  ”  should  be  refunded. 

To  this  line  of  argument  there  are  two  answers.  The 
first  is  that  India  was  bundled  into  the  war  against  her 
wUl.  Given  the  choice  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
would  have  remained  neutral.  Only  the  promise  of  free¬ 
dom  inunediately  after  the  war  could  have  brought  her 
willingly  in  on  the  Allies’  ride.  Something  approaching 
that  was  conditioiudly  implied  by  the  Cripps  offer  of  1942, 
but  then  it  was  too  late.  Nationalist  India  had  decided 
by  that  time  that  the  Japanese  were  bound,  to  win,  and 
was  ineparing  to  accept  Japanese  suzerainty  in  replace¬ 
ment  of  British  in  the  hoi^  that  the  change  could  be 
turned  to  some  limited  advantage.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  better  the  devil  we  don't  know.  Gandhi  produced 
his  famous  simile:  “A  post-dated  cheque  on  a  crashing 
bank,”  and  India  rejected  the  offer.  The  Indian  Nation^ 
Omgress  started  their  non-co-operation  movement  while 
the  Muslim  League,  already  grinding  the  axe  of  partition, 
stood  aloof. 

Congress  certainly  detested  fascism,  but  they  detested 
British  nde  in  India  a  great  deal  more.  For  thm  vict(M7 
came  not  on  August  14th,  1945.  but  on  August  15th.  1947. 
The  Indian  Army  had  always  been  considered  an  army 
of  mercenaries  and,  in  the  sense  that  its  loyalty  was  to  the 
regiments,  the  officers  and  family  tradition,  rather  than  to 
any  country;  so  it  was — the  finest  mercenary  army  the 
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world  has  ever  known.  In  the  Independence  Day  supp^ 
ment  of  Amrita  Beam-  Patrika,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  nationalist  daily  newspapers,  there  is  no  mention 
of  its  great  achievements.  But  60  odd  pages  are  devoted  ! 
to  the  abortive  1942  “  revolution.”  Tbe  o^y  war  cartoon 
rejntxluced  is  entitled  “Kohima — ^The  Indian  Thermo¬ 
pylae!  ”  It  shows  a  soldier  of  the  LNA..  the  force  raised 
by  Subhas  Bose  from  Indian  prisoners  of  war  to  fi^ 
alongside  the  Japanese  in  Burma,  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of 
a  monument  baring  the  words:  **ATe  you  an  Indian? 
Then  stand  before  this  monument  a  minute.  Here  was 
planted  on  British  Indian  soil  the  first  flag  of  Independent 
India.  18th  March.  1944.”  During  his  political  career 
Subhas  Bose  was.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  distruried  and  dis¬ 
liked  by  most  nationalists  outside  Bengal  So  great  was 
the  outcry  against  his  re-election  as  Present  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  in  1939  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
after  a  few  weeks.  Now  he  is  India’s  martial  hero  No.  1. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  India  eyer  had  any 
real  sympathy  for  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
genuine  ajkl  widespread  sympathy  with  China.  Hiat  India 
now  chooses  to  honour  the  I.N.A.  which  fought  for  tbe 
Japanese  rather  than  the  army  which  fought  against  them, 
and  posthumously  to  idolize  its  leader,  merely  shows  bow 
strong  was  the  urge  to  independence  and  how  it  could 
lead  to  attitudes  of  fantastic  inconsistency.  In  such  small 
things  is  the  Indian  mind  reflected.  If  to  us  they  give 
offence  that  is  an  irrelevance.  The  key  to  success  in 
international  relations  lies  not  in  nursing  past  grievances, 
however  justified,  but  in  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  other 
national  emotions,  howev^  foreign  to  our  own. 
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The  second  answer  is  that  although  Britain’s  total  countries.  We  can  at  least  be  clear  on  this  point:  if  the 
Mtrar  expenditure  was  much  greater  thim  India’s  it  'was  debt  is  a  moral  debt  at  all  we  owe  it  to  the  poor  and 
not  greats  m  proportion  to  resources.  India’s  economy  not  to  the  rich  of  India,  and  we  can  only  repay  it  honour- 
has  been  the  more  heavily  damaged,  and  India  has  less  ably  by  supplying  the  capital  equipment  necked  to  restore 
potential  for  recovery.  Inflation  has  there  progressed  their  shattered  standard  of  living.  This  is  the  hard  way 
further,  and  is  still  progressing.  It  can  only  be  halted  by  of  excess  exports,  the  way  that  implies  diversion  of  pro- 
increased  production,  and  that  stipulates  new  cafHtal  equip-  ductive  capacity  from  our  own  investment  and  consump- 
oent  which  India  herself  cannot  provide.  Apart  from  don.  But  it  is  also  the  way  which  preserves  and  strengthens 
a  dollar  loan,  nowhere  in  prospect,  the  sterling  balance  the  foundations  of  future  trade. 

(^presents  the  only  means  of  purchase.  In  demanding  Unfortunately  there  is  no  certainty  that,  with  the  best 
its  repayment  India  is  saying  in  effect:  “  You  {Nished  us  will  in  the  worid,  we  shall  be  f^ysically  al^  to  repatriate 
into  the  war  which,  ccmtrary  to  our  expectatkms.  ended  the  sterling  balances.  India  is  apt  to  simplify  the  problem 
in  victory.  It  has  also  resulted  in  our  independence,  into  a  din^  comparison  of  standards  of  living;  ours  is 
though  1^  was  npt  your  original  intoition.  We^were  higho’  than  theirs,  therefore  we  can  pay  by  reducing  it. 
made  to  pay  for  our  own  defence  (though  it  was,  at  the  The  fallacy  is  obvious.  Payment  can  only  cbme  out  of 
time,  an  unwilling  defence)  and  on  that  score  we  tove  no  high  productivity,  to  achieve  which  industrial  efihciency 
quarrel.  But  in  addition  a  loan  was  fmoed  from  us  to  must  be  lifted  towards  the  American  level,  not  dejnessed 
assist  in  the  defence  of  an  Empire  in  whidi  (to  put  it  to  the  Asiatic.  We  are  now  dangerously  near  a  ciitiical 
mildly)  we  had  no  interest  The  double  burden  has  crip-  position.  Any  further  reduction  in  our  standard  of  living 
j4ed  us  even  more  than  you,  and  our  economy  can  now  and  we  may  pass  over  from  the  expansionary  to  the  con- 
<mly  be  saved  by  die  repayment  of  the  loan.”  tracdonary  p^  of  the  industrial  activity  curve;  when. 

But  it  is  for  India  to  realize  how  difiBcult  that  repay-  as  it  were,  the  net  reproduction  rate  in  industry  will  fall 
ment  is  going  to  be.  The  funding  of  certain  Indian  ha-  below  1,  and  deficiency  breed  deficiency  instead  ^  increase 
bflities  such  as  penmons  may  absorti  about  £200  million,  breeding  increase.  If  this  happens  sh^r  impossibility  will 
and  TndiA  may  wish  to  retain  as  a  permanent  currency  swamp  all  spculation  concerning  the  payment  of  external 
reserve  say  another  £200  million.  Some  Indian  business  debts,  and  it  is  important  that  our  cr^itors  should  recog- 
men  are  clamouring  for  the  transfer  of  the  remaining  nise  the  foct 

privately  held  British  capital  assets  in  India,  which  would  Any  examiimtion  of  the  means  of  debt  redemption 
go  a  long  way  towards  liquidating  the  balance  £800  million  must  {voceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  can  retain  our 
due,  but  that  would  benefit  nobody  except  themselves  and  footing  on  the  upward  part  of  the  curve.  This  granted, 
it  would  break  commercial  links  of  great  value  to  both  the  next  most  important  consideration  is  the  rate  of 
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interest  Again  our  capacity  is  the  hsmting  &otor,  and  mitigate  H.  but  cannot  ward  it  off  comi^etdy  because  the 
it  is  dear  dut  bearing  in  our  other  oWgadons,  the  goods  Europe  requires  will  iK)t  be  same  as  the  goods 
most  optimistic  view  cannot  put  the  rate  of  interest  payable  America  wUl  be  able  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  home 
on  indu’s  sterling  balance  much  above  1  pa*  cent  without  market’s  capacity  to  absorb.  Even  if  we  succeed  in  estah 
projecting  final  liquidation  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  fishing  an  area  of  multilateral  trade  among  nations  wedded 
leo^  the  whole  funding  arrangement  meaningless.  A  to  full  emf^yment  as  an  economic  dooErine  in  {dace  of 
nominal  rate  of  interest  is  really  much  more  important  free  enterprise  it  will  still  be  far  from  easy  to  mainr^m 

than  scaling  down  the  debt  exports  in  the  teeth  of  an  American  slump  ka^  as  liit 

bme,  to  a  severe  contraction  in  their  buying  and  in 

m fmm « J  cndeavouT  to  shift  their  unemidoyment  on  to  other  sboia> 
^t  pressure  on  m  to  m^ereleases  tom  Ae  st^U^  ders.  To  the  extent  that  the  slump  brinos  about  a  fall 
balances  convertible  into  other  currencies  will  probably  .  ^  w 

come  tom  the  USJk.  America  has  already  showb^ety  pnm«ry  products  it  vwD  i^ist  o^  foreign 

m  U  *T*  CM  Quiddy  W 

inherently  solvent  position.  Under  convertibility,  repay-  ***^fi^ 

ment  woiild  have  to  wme  out  of  our  general  accilmulation  S®*  es^pmg  the  di^mfituia 

of  foreign  exchange  (in  actual  fact  it  ^uW  be  out  of  our  seco^.  a^m  such  cu^stoncw  the  of 

dollaiSr UKi  ftTmost  unlikely  that  there  wm  ever  be  *  magna  for  expom.  untouch^  by  Shnnk- 

age  of  mtcmauonal  trade,  will  be  a  valuable  asset 

We  weathwed  the  1930-1931  slump  with  much  k« 

In  winning  forngn  exchange  production  is  only  1^  unemployment  than  other  highly  industrialized  nadooi 
the  batde.  The  otho’  half  is  sdling  abroad  in  comp^tion  because  we  had  semi-tied  markets  for  exports  within  the 
with  ocher  producers.  Though  at  present  the  first  is  the  Empire.  The  political  ties  have  now  largely  disaf^ieamd 
dominant  half  and  the  second  recessive,  there  are  i^nty  but  their  place  can  be  by  the  steiiing  pro¬ 

of  indications  that  within  a  short  time  the  position  may  be  vided  we  firmly  reject  convertibility.  What  seems  now 
reversed.  A  trade  slump  in  America  is  not  a  threat  but  merely  to  entrammel  us  in  the  single  towards  recovery 
a  certainty.  The  proposed  aid  to  Europe  may  delay  or  may  prove  a  life-line  in  the  future. 


The  Economic  Consequences  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 

IT  is  alwa^  difficult  for  an  economist  to  criticise  any  the  sub-continent  and  a  lowering  of  the  already  deidorafak 
dee|4y  religious  thought  because  religion  is  based  on  standard  of  living  of  the  remainder.  It  seems  to  the  wrha 
subjective  valuations  of  a  non-economic  chara^r.  that  the  policy  of  any  religious  body  which  results  in  a 
There  is  no  effective  answer  to  the  belief  that  the  sacrifice  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  its  adherents  must  be  wrong, 
of  material  benefits  in  ffiis  world  is  a  passport  to  eternal  To  this  extent,  therefore,  an  economist  is  entitled  to  enter 
bappiness  in  the  next.  More  than  this:  economics  are  the  domain  of  ethics  into  which  he  would  not  normally 
concerned  with  what  is  and  not  with  things  as  they  ought  wander.  The  death  of  ^ndhi  does  not  lessen  this  im> 
to  be.  (Consequently,  the  economist  does  not  deal  with  portanoe  of  his  teaching.  His  influence,  while  alive,  has 
questions  of  ethics  or  of  morals — these  are  matters  which  been  the  most  powerful  in  India  for  hundreds  of  years; 
fie  outside  the  scope  of  normal  economic  studies.  How-  his  memory  may  be  more  powerful  still  in  the  future, 
ever,  economists  are  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  as  The  prosperity  of  the  world  to-day  is  based  on  the 
to  the  material  consiliences  that  will  follow  a  given  fine  economic  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Without 
of  conduct.  This,  indeed,  is  a  legitimate  part  of  thdr  this  form  of  organisation  only  a  fraction  of  the  world’s 

work  and  they  are  being  called  upon  more  and  more  to  population  could  sustain  fife  and  this  on  a  level  mudi 

undertake  it.  To  the  fact  that  their  advice  has  been  below  anything  known  at  present.  This  applies  with  per- 

neglected  in  the  past  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  ticular  force  to  both  Dominions.  The  population  of  fite 

the  sorry  state  of  the  world  to-day.  sub-continent  has  Increased  by  100  million  during  last 

No  criticism  can.  therefore,  be  made  on  moral  or  hundred  years  only  because  of  this  improved  organisadofl. 

ethical  grounds  of  Gandhi’s  saintly  campaign.  The  When  the  division  of  labour  was  in  its  rudimentary  stagn 
Mahatma,  however/  advocated — ^for  ethical  reasons  with  — when  the  village  or  town  was  the  economic  unit-^amiBe 
which  we  cannot  quarrel — the  decentralisation  of  India’s  and  pestilence  ravaged  the  population.  This  knowledge 
economic  life,  with  the  village  as  the  tmit.  and  of  which  is  commonplace  and  there  must  still  be  many  peoj^  living 

his  spinning  wheel  is  more  than  a  symbol.  It  is  with  the  in  India  to-day  to  whom  time  has  not  effaced  bitter 
economic  consequences  of  this  policy  with  which  we  are  memories  of  such  epochs. 

concerned.  We  may  also  say.  in  pacing,  that,  as  realised  As  a  better  form  of  organisation  came  into  being  these 

by  Gandhi  and  his  foUowers.  there  is  a  close  relationship  evils  ceased  to  exist.  The  population  increased,  and 
between  ethics  and  economics,  though  this  is  not  to  deny  culture,  both  material  and  spiritual,  spread.  That  the 
that  the  two  are  separate  and  distinct  domains  of  thought,  standanl  is  not  yet  high  enough  is  but  proof  that  the 
It  will  be  shown  that  the  policy  under  review  can  have  process  has  not  gone  far  enough.  Any.  policy  that  tends 

no  Other  result  than  a  rapid  decline  in  the  population  of  to  undo  the  benefits  of  improved  economic  organisation 
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will  have  (X^y  calculable  effects  upon  the  material  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  millions  in  the  sub-continent.  Two 
of  the  benefits  arising  from  such  an  organisation  are  that 
workers  are  freed  from  the  strain  of  heavy  labour  and 
that  they  have  more  leisure  which  they  can  spend  on 
worth-while  things — an  ethical  aspect  to  which  insufficient 
thought  has  been  given  throughout  the  world.  It  is  in  this 

fi^,  in  the  right  use  of  leisure,  that  Indian  philosophers 
and  thinkers  might  toil  with  immense  advantage. 

But  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  anticipating.  Let  us 
consider  brieflly  the  stages  through  which  has  passed  this 
most  important  economic  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour.  Once  having  emerged  from  the  most  primitive  and 

turbaric  stage  of  his  existence,  during  which  mankind  was 
obliged  to  fend  for  itself  individually  or,  at  best,  with  the 

funily  as  the  unit,  man  found  that  it  paid  him  to  concen- 
tmte  on  those  tasks  which  he  did  best  and  to  rely  upon 
others  to  'supply  him  with  the  things  that  he  needed  and 
that  they  did  best.  He  very  soon  found  that  even  in  this 
simple  form  production  was  greatly  increased  and  that  his 

Standard  of  fife  was  improvd.  This  was  so  because  the 

worker  who  specialises,  becomes  ve^  efficient  at  his  task 
and  his  acquird  skiU  leads  to  a  saving  of  time  and  labour, 
rune  is  saved  because  jobs  are  done  accurately  and  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed  and  the  woricer  wastes  no  time 
in  changing  from  one  occupation  to  another. 

As  civilisation  progressed  this  simple  division  of 

labour  developed  into  the  complex  forms  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  To-day  no  one  in  the  industrialised 
countries  and  very  few  in  India  specialises  in  a  single 
trade  or  craft,  such  as  baker  or  boot-maker.  uiKlertaking 


all  the  [HxxKSses  involved.  Production  now  is  divided  intc 
many  processes,  and  individuals  specialise  in  each  process. 
Machinery  has  been  evolved  to  undertake  those  processes 
which  call  for  a  regular,  repetitive  action  or  for  a  strength 
beyond  that  of  the  human  frame.  The  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour  now  become  magnified  a  hundredfold. 
Machinery  means  that  man’s  physical  strain  is  reduced, 
the  heaviest  processes  being  carried  out  by  it.  Equally 
important  is  the  economy  of  tools  and  machinery  that 

arises  where  specialisation  and  mass-production  are 
developed. 

As  the  scale  of  production  increases  further  economies 
emerge.  These  are  two  kinds:  those  available  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  and  at  the  disposal  of  any  unit  in  that 

industry,  and  those  which  result  from  the  efficient  organisa¬ 

tion  of  an  individual  firm.  The  former,  known  as 

external  economies,  result  from  the  concentration  of 
the  units  of  one  industry  in  one  district.  For  instance, 
the  Bombay  cotton  industry  has  developed  special  trans¬ 
port  facilities  to  meet  its  particular  needs:  the  railways. 

the  docks,  shipping  and  warehouse  accommodation  have 
been  specially  developed.  There  is  a  supply  of  trained 

labour,  while  banking  and  other  financial  faciUties.  includ¬ 
ing  trade  journals,  professional  services  and  research 
institutes  exist  for  the  benefit  of  all.  These  advantages 
are  available  only  because  specialisation  has  concentrated 
the  industry  in  one  area.  Decentralise  the  industry,  and 
the  advantages  will  disappear  completely.  This  is  a  point 
that  the  writer  wishes  to  stress  with  all  the  power  at  his 
command.'  If  there  are  reasons  for  organising  the  cotton 
industry,  or  any  other,  in  units  of  the  village,  they  are 
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not  economic  reasons,  and  as  such  a  course  would  result  production  of  certain  lines.  Without  it.  England  would 
in  the  decay  of  a  rich  area — rich  culturally  and  materially  have  to  do  without  tea.  rice  and  jute,  while  India  would 
— any  spiritual  advantage  that  might  be  gained  through  a  haye  to  do  without  machinery  for  its  cotton  industry  or  for 
simpler  economic  system  must  be  carefully  weighed  before  the  irrigation  works  that  mean  so  much  to  it.  Gandh 
a  c^nge  is  made.  It  is  certain  that  the  population  of  the  did  not  advocate  that  rice,  rubber,  pineapi^es  and  so  on 
area  would  be  drastically  diminished.  *  should  be  grown  in  each  village,  for  there  are  the  practical 

Economies  of  the  second  type,  known  as  internal  .  difficulties  of  unsuitable  chmate  or  soil.  Yet  there  is  no 
economies,  arise  as  industry  is  expanded.  The  large  firm  fundamental  difference  between  the  exchange  of  products 
can  extend  the  division  of  labour  and  reap  the  advantages  that  are  due  to  the  absolute  advantages  of  regions  due  to 
of  large-scale  buying  and  of  transport  in  bulk.  Standing  soil  and  climate  and  those  that  are  due  to  the  specialisatioo 
charges,  such  as  rent  and  rates,  can  be  spread  over  a  large  of  labour  and  localisation  of  industry, 
number  of  units  of  output,  and  fixed  plant,  machinery.  The  great  famines  that  decimat<^  the  population  of 
fuel  and  materials  can  be  used  economically.  Waste  and  India  disappeared  as  the  principles  we  have  enunciated 
by-products  can  be  turned  to  profitable  advantage  while  above  were  developed  in  the  country.  With  the  in- 
administrative  economies  can  also  be  effected.  These  dustrialisation  of  tl^  country,  with  its  irrigation  works, 
advantages,  too.  would  disappear  with  decentralisation.  with  the  growth  of  law  and  order,  with  the  development 
A  necessary  concomitant  to  the  specialisation  of  of  railways,  the  population  has  grown  continuously.  Ev^ 
labour  and  of  the  localisation  of  industry  that  flows  from  country  has  an  ideal  size  of  population.  This  ideal  size 
it  is  the  exchange  of  goods,  that  is.  of  trade.  The  in-  is  known  as  the  optimum  population :  it  is  that  which  wil 
dividual  who  spends  his  time  in  tightening  nuts  on  the  yield  the  maximum  production  per  head  in  the  existing 
chassis  of  motor-cars  as  they  pass  before  him  on  an  endless  conditions  of  technique  and  with  the  available  resource! 
belt  must  rely  upon  his  fellows  to  supply  him  with  the  and  knowledge.  It  is  a  moving  figure.  There  may  be 
food  and  the  clothes  and  the  shelter  that  he  requires,  under-population  in  a  well-populated  area,  and  this  wifl 
This  exchange  of  goods  is  no  less  essential  between  regions  happen  when  it  is  not  possible  to  exploit  fully  natunl 
as  between  individuals.  Bombay  relies  upon  the  United  resources. 

States  or  upon  Great  Britain  for  the  machinery  it  requires.  The  fwint  that  is  to  be  stressed  is  that  the  ideal  size 
upon  Malaya  for  rubber,  upon  other  districts  of  the  sub-  of  population  depends  upon  resources  and  technique.  As 
continent  for  its  rice  or  its  tea.  and  so  on.  society  is  dynamic  and  the  economic  system  constantly 

It  is  trade  that  makes  the  world  one  economic  unit,  changing,  the  size  of  the  optimum  population  is  never  at 
It  is  trade  that  enables  all  regions  to  enjoy  the  products  rest  330  million  living  to-day  in  the  two  Dominical 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

CHINA  TRADE  MISSION  REPORTS 
The  Report  of  the  British  Trade  Mis¬ 
sion.  which  visited  China  in  Autumn, 
1946,  has  at  long  last  been  published 
(H.M.  Stationery  Office,  5s.).  It  gives 
a  general  description  of  the  political 
and  economic  situation  in  China  at  the 
time;  surveys  China’s  foreign  trade  both 
before  and  since  the  war;  indicates  the 
division  of  the  fields  of  industry  and 
commerce  between  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  activities  and  Chinese  and  foreign 
private  enterprise  and  records  the  more 
important  regulations  governing  foreign 
trade. 

The  report  also  describes  China’s 
transport  services  and  their  important 
effect  on  trade  and  industry  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external.  It  gives  an  account 
of  the  exceptional  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  Shanghai  and  other  cities 
at  the  time  of  the  Mission’s  visit,  and 
deals  with  the  effects  of  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation  on  Manchuria  and  Taiwan  (For¬ 
mosa)  and  subsequent  developments. 
The  report  details  China’s  potential 
and  actual  resources  in  the  principal 
industries — agriculture,  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  coal,  electric  power,  metals,  tex¬ 
tiles,  etc.,  and  compares  them  with  her 
needs.  These,  in  turn,  show  the  com¬ 
modities  and  services  in  which  China 


is  self-sufficient,  what  could  be  spared 

for  export,  and  what  is  needed  for  other 
countries.  It  also  considers  how  far 
the  United  Kingdom  could  obtain 
essential  commodities  by  purchase  from 
China,  and  how  far  the  United  King¬ 
dom  could  supply  China’s  needs.  In 
the  report  the  Mission  discuss  the  im¬ 
provement  of  educational,  technical, 
representation  and  information  services 
for  trade.  The  Mission  also  includes  a 
description  of  general  and  commercial 
conditions  in  Hong  Kong,  particularly 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  China. 

CHINESE  SILK  EXPORTS 
China  exported  671, OCX)  lbs.  of  silk  in 
1947,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  amount  this  year.  16S,(XX) 
lbs.  went  to  Burma,  66,(XX)  lbs.  to 
Russia,  and  the  rest  to  other  European 
countries  and  America.  More  than 
3,300,(X)0  lbs.  of  silk  came  last  year 
from  Kiangsu,  Chekiang  and  Northern 
Anhwei,  the  silk-producing  centres  of 
China.  The  silkworm  industry  in  this 
area  was  almost  completely  wrecked 
during  the  Japanese  occupation,  and 
its  gradual  revival  last  year  was  largely 
due  to  efforts  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Affairs. 

RE-OPENING  JAPAN 
American  business  men  are  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Japan  with  their 
families.  Until  now  permits  have  been 
granted  for  21  days  only.  There  is  no 
news  of  similar  facilities  being  granted 
to  other  allied  nationals,  but  this,  no 
doubt,  will  come  soon. 


INDIAN  BANKS 

Mr.  Shanmukhan  Chetty,  Indian  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Finance,  has  announced  his 
Government’s  intention  to  nationalise 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  after  Sep¬ 
tember  30th.  As  regards  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  India,  nationalisation  is  also 
contemplated  after  certain  difficulties 
arising  from  the  Bank’s  connections 
outside  India,  have  been  overcome. 
Mr.  Chetty  stated  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  nationalise  other  commercial 
banks. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 
The  United  Nations  Economic  (Com¬ 
mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
which  sat  in  Baguio  (Philippines)  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  will  have  many 
interesting  recommendations  to  submit 
when  its  report  will  be  published.  Its 
analysis  of  Asia’s  food  needs,  its  pro¬ 
posals  of  how  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
machinery  and  technical  personnel,  as 
well  as  its  suggestions  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  inter-Asian  trade,  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  of  Asia's  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Yet,  the  Commission’s  great 
weakness  is  its  complete  lack  of  power 
to  enforce  its  recommendations  upon 
the  participating  Governments.  One  of 
its  biggest  problems  is  the  financing  of 
the  measures  it  recommends.  Many 
of  the  Asiatic  countries  are  unable  to 
meet  the  costs  for  their  economic  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  the  methods  up  to  now 
employed  by  the  International  Bank  are 
considered  too  orthodox  by  some  of 
the  countries  to  be  suitable  for  recon¬ 
struction  loans. 


of  a  century  ago.  The  sub-continent  is  one  of  the  world’s 
treasure  houses:  its  natural  resources  are  enormous.  Im¬ 
prove  its  economic  organisation,  not  only  on  its  material 
side  but  particularly  by  rendering  the  human  factor  more 
efl^ient,  and  a  much  greater  population  could  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  yet  higher  standard  of  life.  The  human  factor 
is  improved  not  only  by  better  education  and  training 
^  by  better  health  and  social  services  but  also  by  adopt¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  principle  of  division  of  labour. 
A  numerous,  rich  and  contented  population  makes  for 
prosperity  all  round,  and  more  efficient  work  is  done  with 
less  effort.  As  the  national  dividend  is  increased  greater 
rewards  go  to  each  of  the  factors  of  production,  and  the 
stage  is  set  for  an  increase  in  population  towards  a  higher 
optimum  and  for  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living. 

And  these  advantages  would  not  accrue  to  the  sub¬ 
continent  alone.  In  a  short  while  the  improvement  would 
be  felt  oyer  the  whole  world.  By  her  greater  productivity 
India  would  have  a  greater  call  upon  the  production  of 


other  areas  which,  in  their  turn,  would  be  ^ble  to  purchase 
more  from  the  two  Dominions  and  so  benefit  from  Indian 
productivity.  Let  us  always  remember  that  poverty  any¬ 
where  is  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere.  The  advan¬ 
tages  that  would  accrue  from  these  improved  conditions 
to  ethical  considerations  are  enormous.  This  must  be  of 
transcendental  importance  to  Indian  thinkers  and  philo¬ 
sophers,  yet  the  conditions  of  its  attainment  are  imper¬ 
fectly  seen.  It  may  be  permitted  also  to  consider  a  more 
material  factor — that  a  powerful  nation  presents  a  strong 
bulwark  to  any  imperialist  nation  that  looks  upon  it  with 
jealous  eyes. 

Satyagraha  must  be  more  than  an  ideal  for  all  the 
world:  it  must  be  its  guiding  principle  in  every  walk  of 
life.  But  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  Gandhi’s  principle 
of  non-violence,  as  his  tragic  death  shows.  Our  immediate 
aim  everywhere  must  be  to  increase  production.  This  is 
the  sacred  duty  of  mankind  to  itself,  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  invoking  the  principles  we  have  examined.  India 
cannot  afford  to  decentralise  her  industry,  either  for  ethcal 
or  material  considerations. 
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